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THE FESTIVALS OF TUSCANY. 





FROM L'H@RMITE BN ITALIE, THE LATEST WORK OF M. JOUY. 
(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.} 
i 


It is not less difficult to separate the ideas of music 
and Italy, than those of bravery and France, or of com- 
merce and England. I is a singular circumstance, that, 
in a country where the love of music is so prevailing a 
passion, the people should be characterized by morose- 
ness and taciturnity ; yet it cannot be denied that singing 
is the expression rather of joy than of any other feeling, 
as, in order to sing: even melancholy airs, it is necessary 
to be gay, or, at least, that the mind should be in a state 
of tranquillity. If the fine opera singers were in the 
situations of the personages they represent, they would 
utter only inarticulate er discordant tones. It is a 
.general remark among those who have visited Italy, that 
the popular songs, far from being impressed with that 
vivacity which characterizes the French. vaudevilles, are, 
for the most part, distinguished by an expression of tcn- 
derness and melancholy. I do not think that the choirs 
-of the first theatres in Europe, not even excepting those 
of Italy and Germany, composed of men and women 
brought up in the conservatories, are superior to those 
often formed by an accidental assemblage of workmen, 
who unite their voices as they return from their work 
along the shores of the Arno, or the borders of the Brenta. 
The Italian people, in the qualities they possess, afford 
instances of astonishing contrasts ; they are at once thought- 
ful and destitute of foresight, deceitful and ingenious, 
loquacious and reserved. Ever in extremes, they would 
accomplish the most painful vow in order to ensure the 
execution of a scheme of vengeance; and if at certain 


periods they depart from their habitual sullenness and ; 


apathy, it is to abandon themselves to a joy that knows 
no bounds, and that wears the semblance of madness. 
The emblem of Italy is a poignard adorned with flowers. 

Spring is the youth of the year, and instinct; no less 
than reason, inclines us involuntarily to celebrate the re- 
turn of this beautiful season. The month of May was 
‘the’ period: chosen by our untaught ancestors, the Gauls, 
for their great military assemblies. In Tuscany, the 
arrival of this month gives the signal for festivals and 
pleasure, and the amusements of the champs de Mai are 
consecrated by venerable and pleasing custom. The whole 
population take a share in them. In the evening, and 
during the night, the streets are filled with companies 
of strolling choirs, whose accents are repeated from the 
shops of shoemakers and tailors, in every quarter of the 
town. The Italians generally prefer stringed instruments: 
the use of wind instruments is confined to theatres and 
public concerts. Young boys of twelve or fourteen years 
old, adorned with paper caps or helmets, and armed with 
wooden sabres, parade the streets in the early part of the 
month of May, stopping in the public squares, where they 
sing and sometimes recite military songs. The wives, 
daughters, and mothers of the prisoners take their stations 
under the grated windows of the prisons, which look into 


the streets, to cheer the sad inmates with songs of pleasure, 
hope, and liberty, or to complain, in rude couplets adapted 
to well known airs, that they cannot celebrate with them 
the month of May. The scene is often concluded by a 
consolatory repast, which the prisoners partake with their 
friends, who offer meats and wine at the windows. 

The month of May is not, however, the first which 
revives nature in the southern part of Italy. There the 
beautiful month of April, id bel Aprile, commences the 
season of rejoicing. 

The Féte-Dicu, or the Corpus Domini, {s celebrated 
in the following month with much solemnity and zeal. 

At Pisa, the flags which form the pavement of the 
streets are strewed with flowers and verdure, arranged in 
the form of letters, or of religious and political symbols. 
At day break, every inhabitant covers the part of the 
street immediately in front of his house with roses, 
thyme, mignionette, or branches of orange-trees, tracing 
out verses of psalms, and stanzas of canticles, which at 
once perfume the air, and enrapture the faithful. As the 
day advances, the streets resound with the chiming of 
bells, the music of drums and fifes, and the voices of the 
people singing hymns in chorus. On the eve of St. Law- 
rence’s day, the Tuscans send to invite their friends to 
come and gather nuts during the night-time, and, on the 
day of the festival, send branches of nut-trees to their 
neighbours and acquaintance, inquiring of one another 
if they have worked hard, and what success they have had. 

The most celebrated profane festival at Pisa is that of 
the game of the bridge Giuoco del ponte, which takes 
place every third year, in the month of June. The 
two quarters of St. Mary and St. Antony then declare 
war to one another, and the battle is fought upon 
the marble bridge, the object of victory being to throw 
the enemy into the Arno. As early as the month of 
March, immense preparations are made for the armament, 
‘and the splendid illumination, which is often continued 
for three nights. Scaffolding, amphitheatres, and stages 
raised to the height of the houses, are prepared in every 
street, and all the open spaces are filled up with wooden 
constructions. ‘The people are busied in making ready 
their costumes, and fabricating their arms; they nomi- 
nate their chiefs, and perform daily exercises. The inha- 
bitants of the principal quarters of the town are divided 
into parties, and entertain a mutual distrust of each other 
as if they were really enemies. Parents and children ab- 
stain from visiting each other if they happen to reside in 
different districts, and brothers and relations scruple not 
to quarrel if it be necessary to do so, to support that 
the bravery, skill, and honour of their quarter are superior 
to those of the enemy. The lower orders of people, in 
particular, indulge in the bitterest invective, feeding them- 
selves with the hope of vengeance in the approaching com- 
bat. The colour of the warriors of Saint Mary is blue, 
that of the heroes of Saint Antony is red. When the 
grand day arrives, the battalions are drawn up: the two 
generals richly dressed, and armed with lances, harangue 
their armies, and the aides-de-camp gallop from post to 
post to convey their orders. The streets and quays are 
crowded with spectators, who flock to the town from the 
distance of forty or fifty leagues. The windows, roofs, 


hung with tapestry of silk and woollen stuffs. At length 
the van guards approach the two extremities cf the bridge, 
hailing each other with cries and shouts, and then fall 
back to the body of the army. The signal is then given, 
and the attack commences. The shields resound on all 
sides with the strokes of the club and cestus, and the 
shouts of the combatants are mingled with the clamours 
ofthe mob. The two generals carefully avoid encounter- 
ing each other, ‘that the battle may be of longer duration; 
till, at length, the columns are broken up in confusion, 
and the men, engaging with each other hand to hand, 
begin to throw one another into the river, whence they are 
taken up in boats, and brought back to the shore quite 
ashamed of having been conquered. 

The victory is not assigned beforehand to any particular 
quarter, and is generally gained rather by force than ad- 
dress; though the two Generals exert all their skill in 
drawing up their armies, the combatants individually 
make it their principal object to seize their enemies by the 
legs, and throw them over the parapet. Sometimes seve= 
ral groups, closely drawn up together, encounter a column 
of their adversaries, and, completely surrounding them, 
press against them with their shoulders, heads, and bo- 
dies, till they succeed in lifting them up upon their united 
shields, and throw them into the water. The conqueror 
remains master of the bridge: the Generals, officers, and 
soldiers unite in one cry of evviva santa Maria ! or evviva 
sant” Antonio, whilst the members of the conquered party 
break out into lamentations for their defeat, and complain 
of the want of skill in their commanders, and of courage in 
their champions. Sometimes, eager to wipe away the 
stain of their defeat, they indignantly clamour for a se- 
cond battle, and again station themselves upon the bridge 
to prepare for action; but they are soon dispersed by the 
authorities of the town, who proclaim the conquerors, and 
order all the battalions to withdraw. The relations and 
friends of both parties, accompanied by the brethren of 
la Misericordia, then hasten to the assistance of the bruised 
and wounded left upen the bridge, and place them upon 
litters, or carry them away upon their shoulders, consoling 
them for the dangers they have run, and congratulating 
them on their good fortune in having escaped the disgrace 
of measuring the height of the bridge. The inhabitants 
of the two opposed quarters, forgetting their late animo- 
sity, mingle indiscriminately together, and joyfully take 
their places at the repast which concludes the day. The 
tables are laid out upon the quays, and are plentifully 
loaded with polenta, water melons, fried fish, cutlets, and 
herrings soaked in the wine of. Florence and of Lari. 
Soon afterwards, the clergy of both quarters set out at the 
head of two grand processions, bearing the shrines of St. 
Mary and St. Antony, adorned with jewels and rich stuffs, 
and hung with garlands of flowers. They meet upon the 
bridge, and a reconciliation takes place between the Ma- 
donna and the blessed saint: the latter bows down before 
the shrine of the Virgin, who answers by a slight motion 
of the head. This is the signal of a general peace, and the 
united processions once more parade the strects. 

In the evening, the town is splendidly illuminated with 
lamps of various colours filled with fine olive oil, the 
smoke of which diffuses its perfume through every part 








and scaffoldings are adorned with flowers and foliage, and 


of the town. Every respectable proprietor expends from 
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six hundred to two thousand four hundred francs ; the pub- 
lic supply the expense of the illumination of the public 
buildings, bridges, churches, theatres, and monuments ; 
as well as of houses occupied by men holding public 
offices. The river is covered by illuminated vessels, which, 
by their reflexion in the water, produce the most beautiful 
illusion. The population of Pisa does not amount to 
more than 15,000 inhabitants, but it contains during the 
festival week, at least 200,000 persons, assembled together 
from distant parts of Italy and even from foreign countries : 
among them may be seen English and Africans, whose 
vessels are lying at anchor in the port of Leghorn. The 
whole of the quay of the Arno, which forms a sort of 
crescent from the gate of Allepiage to that of the sea, may 
be discovered at_a single glance, and forms a magnificent 
coup dail. 

The Pisans give to these games an origin of great an- 
tiquity : the learned of their country affirm that the first 
ultramontane nations who invaded Italy, introduced there 
the custom of exercising the youth in‘feigned combats, 
vuigarly called in France petite guerre, and that in those 
remote times, the game of the bridge was established at 
Pisa. They are fond of boasting of the magnificence and 
good order displayed at these festivals in 1785, which, say 
they, excited the admiration of the king and queen of the 
the two Sicilies, of the Archduke Ferdingnd, Governor of 
Austrian Lombardy, and of all the royal fantily of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Well may the remembrances 
awakened by tliese games be dear to the inhabitants of 
Pisa; they are all that remain to them of their former 
grandeur, glory, and wealth. 


Liverpool. A. W. 








THE NUT-SHELL. 
BROM THE GERMAN OF MEISSNER, BY L. MAN, OF LIVERPOOL, 
(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 
— - 

The threads of the spider and of the silk-worm are very 
fine, but the threads which compose and connect the web 
of a man's fate are often still more delicate: and I have 
now to relate the shame and misery which were caused by 
the inconsiderate throw of a nut-shell. 

Bendorf was a rash but deep-feeling youth, with strict 
notions of religion and rectitude ; constant with male 
friends, but a little given to flirtation with female ones. 
He had just returned from the university with a well- 
furnished head, and a heart open to every thing good 
and beautiful. His candour in conversation, the origi- 
nality of his expressions, the elegance of his manners, and 
his courage in bidding defiance to prejudice, brought him 
soon into notice. His male acquaintances (particularly 
the elder ones) sometimes shook their beads, and pro- 
phesied him not much good ; but there were others who 
would now and then encouragé him with a half-whispered 
bravo. With the Indies he was an acknowledged favou- 
rite; and many great gentlemen, with richly-embroidered 
coats, were less listened to than the supernumerary young 
Secretary: his criticisms were repeated by young females, 
and even the elder ones allowed that there was sense in 
what he said. He might have paid his addresses almost 
any where with hope of success, but two objects claimed 
his particular atrention. Amelia Mildau, amiable, hand. 
some, young, and rich, rivalled Julia Hilmer, who was 
equally wealthy, and much handsomer, but less good- 
natured. 

Amelia seemed to be most fit for a happy domestic life, 
whilst Julia had all the qualities calculated to render her 
attractive in socicty ; her sparkling wit displayed itself in 
almost every word she uttered, and her expressive mien 
supplied what little might have still been wanting in the 
poignancy of her remarks. She would have had talents 
to govern a country, and to rvin it too, had her charms 
attracted the notice of its prince. Amelia had more 
friends, but Julia had more admirers; the former was 
ottener praised, but the latter was oftener spoken of ; and, 


provided she could -but dazzle, she cared not by what 
means. 

Bendorf was long wavering between these two stars; 
and he would, perhaps, have had no objection to court 
them both; but since it was necessary to make a choice, 
his better genius decided at last for Amelia. He became 
her declared lover, and it was perfectly understood that 
the marriage would take place as soon as his predecessor 
in the expected employment should be pleased to make 
room for him by death or promotion. This decision was 
no sooner known, than aconsiderable alteration took place 
in the behaviour of the young man’s acquaintances. The 
fathers of marriageable daughters received his visits much 
more coolly, and did not invite him so often to dinner as 
they had done before; the muthers thought that he had 
been rather hasty in coming to a conclusion ; the young 
ladies discovered that his nose was (after all) a little too 
Roman, his figure too slender,. and his conversation too 
serious: some secret rivals even pretended to have learned 
that his official labours were not approved by his superiors. 

Bendorf observed what was going on without being 
much afflicted by it: he lived only for his Amelia; and 
as he was soon after fortunate enough to obtain the situa- 
tion for which he had been waiting, his beloved fixed her- 
self the time of their union at @ month’s distance. The 
young man was in raptures,,and he spent every spare 
moment in the society of his bride.* One fine afternoon 
he found her sitting at the open window, reading, and (at 
intervals) cracking some filberts, which lay upon the table. 
He was very well received, and the book was soon Jaid 
aside: both spoke of their approaching happiness, and 
Bendorf became so animated that he hardly knew what he 
was about: in his-ecstasy he threw the nut-shells, one by 
one, out of the window; but his companion had no sooner 
perceived it, than she bid him to desist, and represented to 
him the impropriety of the proceeding. He looked out of 
the window, and withdrew his head with every mark of 
consternation: Amelia observed it, and anxious to know 
the extent of the misfortune, took a peep herself; but 
what was her confusion, when she not only saw Miss Julia 
Hilmer, with several of her friends, but heard, at the 
same time, the following words :—** I am sure, I am very 
much obliged to you, Mr. Secretary ; your gallantries are 
not very refined; but they may be very fashionable at the 
university. Were you afraid of not being conspicuous 
enough with your fair companion ; and are you so deter- 
mined to bring your intimacy into notice ?”” 

Bendorf had, since his engagement, renounced almost 
all female society except that of his betrothed; and Julia 
had been avoided by him with particular care; either be- 
cause he had no great confidence in his own strength of 
mind, or because he had observed some slight seeds of 
jealousy in the otherwise very indulgent character of 
Amelia, Julia, on the contrary, ever surrounded by ad- 
tmirers, could not brook the idea of quietly giving up that 
solitary rebel Bendorf, and had tried all the arts of co- 
quetry-to draw him into her snares: what wonder that she 
now looked upon his act as an intentional insult? Amelia 
was in despair; and her lover attempted, in vain, to tran- 
quillize her with the trite maxim, that ‘‘ whatever has 
once happened cannot be undone.” The affair became 
still worse by the report of the servant, who had acci- 
dentally been at door, and who had heard all the biting 
remarks which had been produced by the dropping of a 
nutshell on the pretty nose of a rival. Amelia foresaw 
all the consequences of the event, and how bitterly Julia 
would try to avenge herself, if she could not be persuaded 
of their innocence. Bendorf admitted the correctness of 
her statement; and he intended to seize the first opportu. 
nity to make an apology, and to bring about a reconci- 
liation : but all would not do, The alarmed belle insisted 
on his going immediately, and she urged him to do so in 





*'m Germany, young people are called bride and bride- 
groom as soon as they are formally engaged to each other; 
but the appellation does not extend beyoud the day of mar- 





riage. 


a tone to which she had not been used, and which he did 
not like. He had a particular objection to any thing that 
resembled command; and it struck him, that if the bride 
dared to speak in such a manner, the wife might feel in- 
clined to persevere in it: he remained obstinate in his re- 
fusal of going forthwith; and he left the room, for the 
first time, with unpleasant feelings. Arrived at his home, 
he found, however, that he had been rather too positive 
that man (being the stronger) ought to indulge the weaker 
creature, and he resolved to comply, on the next day, 
with Amelia’s request, provided she repeated it in a 
softened style. 

The next morning Bendorf was just getting ready to go 

eut, when Amelia’s maid brought him a note, in which 
the fair one stated, that she was suddenly called out of 
town by the indisposition of an aunt, and that he must 
make haste if he wished to see her before her departure, 
but that she could only allow him to take leave, on the 
express condition of his first settling the disagreeable 
business of yesterday. This spoiled all:,the young man 
had been already determined to take the requested step ; 
but startled by this new instance of Amelia’s haughtiness, 
he set out for Julia’s house, but with no very friendly feel- 
ings towards the former. He wasforthwith admitted; and 
the offended lady asssured him that the circumstance had 
already been half effaced from her memory before his ar- 
rival, and that it should now be entirely obliterated. She 
whispered a few words to her servant, and invited the 
gentleman to sit down. The conversation soon took a 
pleasant turn; for Julia set all the brilliancy of her wit to 
work, in order to make herself an agreeable companion ; 
and was the more successful in her endeavours, as Bendorf 
had not been at all prepared for such a reception. His 
situation with Amelia made him. thoreover particularly 
anxious to kill a little of his time by:a:relieving diversion. 
Time passed indeed so quickly, that dinner-hour was fast 
approaching, and Julia’s father made his appearance. 
This was a good-natured old man, whom his only daughter 
managed at pleasure, and who had already received his 
cue for the occasion: he was greatly rejoiced atthe un- 
expected visit, and invited the visitor, in the most polite 
and pressing manner, to join a:party of friends, whom he 
expected that day. 

Bendorf, however, now recollected Amelia and her 
speedy departure; he thanked him for the intended civility, 
but urged the absolute necessity of his waiting upon his 
bride before she left town. Julia rallied the over-nice 
punctuality of the faithful shepherd, questioned the reality 
of-the mentioned excursion, and finally persnaded-him to 
put off his farewell visit until after dinner. The expeeted 
guests arrived, and the company was as numerous as well 
chosen: the dinner was good, the wine excellent, and 
Bendorf, having Julia for his neighbour, soon forgot every 
thing but present enjoyment: he so well availed himself 
of his neighbour’s advances, and repaid them so liberally 
by his refined compliments, that one of the other ladies 
asked him, in. a-whisper, how he would like a faithful 
report of his behaviour to be sent to Miss Amelia Mildau ? 
He became embarrassed at the malicious question, but he 
taustered up sufficient courage to reply that he did not 
care. The remark had, nevertheless, the effect of remind- 
ing him that it was high time for him to take his leave, 
and he firmly refused joining the company in an after- 
noon’s walk. Julia was obliged to content herself with 
his promise of calling again, as soon as he should be at 
liberty. He hastened to Amelia’s. house, and found a 
chaise at the door: the servant told him that her mistress 
had long been waiting for him, and that it would be bis 
fault if they had now to travel by night. He flew up 
stairs, and found Amelia walking to and fro with hasty 
steps; his awkward attempts at an apology were received 
with.a forced simile of indifference, and he was reminded 
of his former glowing protestations, which his present 
conduct did not at all verify. This remark confirmed him 
in the already half-formed design of concealing the truth, 
jand he had the weakness to commit an unpardonable fault 
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for the sake of hiding a venial one. He stammered some- 
thing about an invitation, which it would have been im- 
possible to refuse; and when Amelia repeated the émpus- 
sible with emphasis, he name one of his superiors in 
office, whom he pretended to have met at his leaving Julia 
n the morning, and who had invited him to dinner for the 
sake of having a long conversation on business. Having 
once said so much, he launched out into a description of 
the man’s remarkable irritability, and of the great injury 
which the anger of such an individual might do to his 
future prospects ; but Amelia stopped him short, by first 
sarcastically inviting him not to set up for a rival of La 
Bruyére in the drawing of characters; and then asking 
him whether he did not think it the greatest offence ima- 
ginable, when one person attempted to make another 
believe an absolute falsehood. The young man stared ; 
but the lady told him very coolly, that she was already 
informed of his having dined at Julia’s, and of his having 
been the life and soul of the whole company: she added, 
that she would have forgiven it, if he had made an honest 
confession ; but that, after what he had done now, she 
could only request him to leave her house, and never to 
trouble her again in any manner whatsoever. She left him 
after these words, and bolted the door after her. Bendorf 
made eome vain attempts to get admittance; and, whilst 
he was still addressing /his entreaties to the empty room, 
he heard the chaise setting off, and perceived. that the 
irritated fair one had taken her egress through a cabinet 
which opened towards the stairs. He became angry in 
his turn, and resolved not to bear such treatment; he 
rushed out of the house, and. hastened to get out.of town, 
in order to dissipate his .grief.a little in the open air: he 
ran on without looking at any body, and was not a little 
astonished at his being suddenly stopped by some female 
hands, whilst loud: bursts of laughter saluted him from all 
sides. He found himself in the midst of the very com- 
pany which he had been invited .to jain before. The 
ladies now took formal and forcible possession of his body, 
and would not allow him to saya word in defence of his 
liberty. Perceiving that resistance would be useless, he 
submitted quietly to his fate, which, after all, did not 
appear to be eo very hard ; for his recent quarrel with his 
bride added new lustre to the charms of Julia, who im- 
mediately joined him, and engaged him anew in 0 lively 
8 conversation, that he would not even have remarked the 
chaise, by which they were overtaken, if his fair companion 
had not herself ordered him to wave his hat and cheer his 
Dulcinea. He stood motionless, like a boy who is caught 
in the very act of playing truant. Amelia had been de- 
tained by a friend, who was to accompany her, and she 
wae likewise surprised at finding her discarded beau so 
quickly consoled; but she mustered up as much contempt 
as her naturally soft features could express, to vongratulate 
him, sneeringly, on his good fortune, and to remind him 
of the request which she had had the honour of making: 
she then urged the postillion to drive on, and Julia ex- 
claimed, ‘* How is this? have you been quarreling? I 


‘visible change in 


raised him to a level with the nobles of the land; by na- 
ture, if not by birth, he was the peer of Byron. I knew 
one, and I have seen both; they rose by the force of their 
genius, and they fell by the strength of their passions; one 
wrote from a Jove, and the ether from a scorn, of man- 
kind; and they both sang of the emotions of their own 
hearts with a vehemence and an originality which few 
have equalled, and none surely have ever su lo 

The first time I ever saw Burns was in Nithsdale; he 
was tall and of a manly make, his brow broad and hi h, 
and his voice varied with the character of his inimitable 
tale; yet, through all its variations, it was melody itself. 
He was of great personal strength, and proud too of dis- 
playing it; and I have seen him lift a load with case, 
which few men would have willingly undertaken. 

The first time I ever saw Byron was in the House of 
Lords, soon after the publication of ‘* Childe Harold.” 
He stood up in his place on the opposition side, and made 
a speech on the subject of Catholic freedom. His voice 
was low, and Ih him but by fits; and when I say he 
was witty and sarcastic, I judge as much from the invo- 
luntary mirth of the benches, as from what I heard with 
my own ears. His voice had not the full and manly me- 
lody of the voice of Burns; nor had he equal vigour of 
frame, nor the same a expanse of Le ge But his 
face was finely formed, and was imp with a more 
delicate vigour than that of the peasant poet. He had a 
singular conformation of ear; the lower lobe, instead of 
being pendulous, grew down and united itself to the cheek, 
and resembled no other ear I ever.saw, save that.of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The last time I saw Burns in life, was an his return 
from the Browwell of Solway; he had been ailing all 


‘spring, and summer had come without bringing health 


with it; he had gone away very ill, and he returned worse. 
He was brought back, I think, in a covered spring cart, 
and when he.alighted at the foot of the street in which he 
lived, he could scarce s ight. He reached his own 
door with sifealy. He stoo much, and there was a 
1 is looks. He was at that time dressed 
in a blue coat, with the undress nankeen pantaloons of the 
volunteers, and his neck, which was inclining to be short, 
caused his hat to turn up behind, in the manner of the 
shovel hats of the epi clergy. He was not fastidious 


‘about his dress; and an officer, curious in the personal 
jappearance.and equipments of his company, might have 


questioned the ailitary:nicety of the poet’s clothes and 
arms. 

From the day of ‘his return home, till the hour of his 
untimely death, Dumfries was like a besieged place. It 
was known he was dying, and the anxiety, not of the rich 
and the learned only, but of the mechanics and peasants, 
exceeded all belief. “Wherever two or three people stood 
together, their talk was of Burns, and of him alone; they 
spoke of his history—of his person—of his works—of his 
family—of his fame, and. of his.untimely and approach- 
ing fate, with a warmth and an enthusiasm which will 
ever endear Dumfries to my remembrance. 

His good humour was unruffled, and his wit never for- 
sook him. He looked to one of his fellow volunteers with 
a smile, as he stood by the bedside with his eyes wet, and 
said, ** John, don’t let the awkward squad fire oyer me.” 
He was aware that death was dealing with him; he asked 
a lady who visited him, more in sincerity than in mirth, 
what commands she had for the other world.—He re- 
pressed, with a smile, the hopes of his friends, and told 
them he had lived Jong enough. As his life draw near a 
close, the eager, yet decorous solicitude of his fellow- 
townsmen incr He was an exciseman, it is true,— 


hope it was not on my account? and yet, when I consider |.4 nave odious, from many associations, to his country- 


Amelia’s jealousy, and your stay with us this afternoon, 
surely it must be so, and I am very sorry.” ‘So am not I, 
(retorted Bendorf, who felt extremely provoked at the 
publicity of the reprimand he had received,) I have 
never been in a better humour,” he continued; and he 
actually endeavoured to make good his assertion by enter- 
ing with full- epirit into the amusements of the evening, 
and by rendering himself as agreeable as he possibly could. 
{To be continued. } 


—= 0c? --- 


ROBERT BURNS AND, LORD BYRON. 
—— 
(From the London Magasine.) 


men—but he did his duty meekly and kindly, and re- 
pressed, rather than encouraged, the desire of game of his 
companions to push the law with severity ; he was there- 


fore much beloved; and the passion of the Scotch for 


for poetry made them regard him as little lower than a 
= inspired. It is the. practice of the young men of 
umfries to meet in the str 
mission from labour, and by these means I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessin , the general solicitude of all ranks 
and of all ages. -His differences with them, in some im- 
portant points of human speculation and religious hope, 
were forgotten and forgiven; they thong only of hi 
enius, of the delight his compositions had diffused ; and 
they talked of him with the same awe as of some depart- 
ing spirit, whose voice was to gladden them no more. His 
last moments have never been described; he had laid his 
head quietly on the '» awaiting dissolution, when his 


I have seen. Robert Burns laid in his graye, and I have | attendant reminded him of his salen, and held the cup 


seen Gordon Byron borne tc his. Qne was a pea- 


t and the other was.a peer; but nature is a great le- gulp, 


veller, and makes amends for the injuri fortune | 
the richness of her benefacti e apes ood 





to his lip. He started padenly. up, drained the.cup at a 


rew his hands before him, like a man about to 


swim, and springing from head to foot of the bed, fell with 


his.faee down, and expired with a groan. 


» during the hours of re- | ¢l 


When Burns died I was then young, but I wag not in- 
sensible that a mind of no common strength had passed 
from amongst us. He had caught my fancy and touched 
my heart with his songs and his poems. I went to see 
him laid out for the grave; several eldern people were 
with me. He ley in a plain, unadorned coffin, with a 
linen sheet drawn over his face; and on the bed, and 

the body, herbs and flowers were thickly strewn, 
according to the my of the country. He was wasted 
somewhat by long illness; but death had not increased 
the swarthy hue of his face, which was uncommonly dark 
and deeply he dying pang was visible in the 
lower part, but his broad and open brow was pale and 
serene, and around it his sable hair lay in masses, slightly 
touched with grey, and inclining more to a wave than a 
curl. The room where he lay was plain and neat, and 


the simplicity. *s h Awedli essed. the 
simplicity of tha post's umble neling geet if be 


I tener eath more closely on the heart, 
Df 


er had been embellished by vanity and covered with the 
blazonry of high ancestry and rank. Westood and gazed 
on him in silence for the space of several minutes—we 
went, and others succeeded us--there was no a and 
crushing, though the crowd was great—man followed man 
as paticntly and orderly as if all had been a matter of 
mutual understanding—not a question was asked—not a 
whisper was heard. #his was several days after his death. 

The multitude who accompanied Burns to the grave 
went step by step with the chief mourners; they might 
amount to twelve thousand. Not a word was heard ; and 
though all could not be.ngar, and many could not see, 
when the earth closed on their darling poet for ever, there 
was no rude impatience shown, no fierce disappointment 
expressed. It was an impressive and mourntul sight to 
see men of all ranks and ions and opinions mingling 
as brothers, and stepping aide by side down the atreets of 
Dumfries, with the remains of him who had sang of their 
loves and joys and domestic endearments, with a truth and 
a tenderness, which none, perhaps, have since equal 
I could, indeed, have wished the-military part of the pro- 
cession away, for he was buried with —~ honours. 
His fate has been a reproach to Scotland. But the re- 
proach comes with an ill grace from Engen . When ge 
can forget Butler’s fate, Otway’s leaf, Dryden’s old age, 
and Chatterton’s poison cup, we may think that we stand 
alone in the iniquity of neglecting pre-eminent genius. I 
found myself at the brink of the *s grave, inte which 
he was.about to descend fpr ever ; there was a 
the mourners as if loath to part with his remains; an 
when he was at last lowered, and the first shovelful of 
earth sounded on his coffin-lid, { looked u and saw tears 
on many cheeks where tears were not usual. The volun- 
teers justified the - of a —— by three raged 
and —— volleys. e earth was heaped up, the 
green 4 laid over him, and the heaped stood 
gazing on the grave for some minutes’ space, and then 
melted silently away. The day was a fine one, the sun 
was almost without a cloud, and not a drop of rain fell 
from dawn to twilight. 

A few select friends and admirers followed Lord Byron 
to the grave. His coronet was borne before him, and 
there were mar.y indicutions of his rank; but, save 
assembled multitude, no indications of his genius. | 
conformity to a singular practice of the great, a long train 
ot’ their empty carziages followed the mourning coaches, 
—s the a Rs idle sue, foe impeding the 

onester e crowd with barren’ pageantry. 
Where wate owners of those machines of sloth and 
luxury? Where were the men of rank among whose dark 
pedigrees Lord Byron threw the light of his genius, and 
gave the brows of nobility a halo to which they were stran- 

ers? Where were the great Whigs? Where were the il- 
crag — ? r id r¥. mare difference in bee ~ 

uman belie ose ious persons away a 
above all, Shee ore the friends with, whom wedlock had 
united him? On his desolate corpse no wife looked, and 
no child shed a tear. ‘When the career of Bury Pilod 
losed, I saw another sight—a weeping widow and four 
helpless sons; they came into the streets in their moun - 
ings, and public 3 mpathy yap suakenves afresh. I shall 
never forget the foo s of his boys, and the compassion 
which they excited. The poet’s life had not been without 
errors, and such errors too ag a wife is slow it ate 
but he was honoured then, and is honoured naw, by 
nalienable affection of his wife—and the world repays 
her prudence and her love by its e and esteem. 

Burns, with all his errors in faith and in ce, was 
laid in hallowed earth, in the ghurch yard of the’ town 
where he resided ; no one thought of closing the church- 
gates against his bod of the freedom of his 


laid among the illustrious men of England, in 





poster» and the Mrelotnens of his life. And why was not 
Westminster Abbey ? 
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ECHO. 


—<— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

GENTLEMEN,—A few evenings ago I chanced to cast my 
eye over a jeu d'esprit, entitled ‘‘ Address to the Echo,” which 
appeared, I believe, originally, in the London Magazine of this 
mouth, and has thence found its way into a multiplicity of 
our public journals. It may be the height of presumption 
to criticise any composition, emanating from the literary 
galaxy of the metropolis, and it is, therefore, with fear and 
trembling that I presume to offer it as my humble opinion, 
that the aforesaid address to Echo is not absolutely perfect. 
The nymph, who has condescended to reply to the inter- 
rogatories of the rhyming lover, must have been that iden- 
tical Irish echo, who, when asked ** How do you do ?” replied 
** Very well, thank you!” Tomy ear, at least, such a response 
is fully as legitimate as the following, selected from the dia- 
logue under consideration :—Celibacy, silly Bessy !—Com- 
mon dressed, come undressed—Property, proper tie—Seize 
her, you'd see, sir, &c. 

It may be the fault of my ear, but I cannot, for the life of 
me, reeoncile those accomodating responses; as all the echoes 
l have conversed with are most scrupulously faithful in re- 
plication. 

Well, Gentlemen, after reading, or, I believe, in the very 
act of reading, the jeu d’esprit in question, I fell asleep, and 
had a strange dream, which I shall briefly relate. 

Methought I was sauntering by moonlight in a romantic 
wood, in which there was a remarkably fine Echo, when I 
perceived a female pass into the most shady part of the grove. 
She entered into a dialogue with Echo, which, as it was very 
brief, I was enabled to transcribe after awoke. The damsel, 
although I could not very clearly distinguish her form, must 
have been of low degree by her provincial accent, and the rustic 
names of her admirers. With this preamble, I shall proceed 
to narrate the dialogue, which was as follows: 


Sweet Echo, no longer I single will tarry, 

Of all my admirers, pray which shall I marry? 
Ecuo—Harry. 

No, rather than that I'll remain single still; 


How shall I succeed if I marry my Will? 
Ecno— Ji. 


Strange! Echo, that thus you should still thwart my whim, 


, would you advise me to marry young Tim? 
cane ys Ecuo—Him? 


And why not? for Tim has the good ready penny; 
of my lovers, who's better, pray, out of the muny ¢ 

Ecno—Any. 
What say you to John? An estate he has got, 


one in profession of love is as hot. 
weg ‘ Ecno—He's a sot. 


Then, there's Hodge, and there's Roger, and Lubin, and Joe, 
1) 1 turn a deaf ear to them all, and say, no? 
shal Ecno—Say, * No.” 
Cruel Echo, to one further question reply, 
Tell me, truly, if 1 an old maiden shall die? 
Tell me, y eincuaiaper 
Ah! Echo, my feelings 80 sorely you mangle, 
weeping willow I'll forthwith go dangle! 
on you p' ee 
Methought, that the desponding damsel, upon uttering these 
words, rushed forwards, in frantic despair, towards the afore- 
said weeping willow. 1 attempted to pursue her, to prevent 
the fatal catastrophe; when I fell into a quagmire, and awoke 
wall nigh suffocated with mud and sympathy. 
Your old correspondent, 





(+ 


bei ver pool. 


The piece alluded to in the preface to the foregoing, is 
subjoined. 
~<a! 
AN ADDRESS TO THE ECHO. 
(From the London Magazine.) 


If I address the Echo yonder, 
What will its answer be, I wonder? 
Ecko—I wonder ! 


O wondrous Echo, tell me, bless‘e, 
Am I for marriage, or for celibacy? 
Echo—Silly Bessy! 


If then to win the maid I try, 
Shall I find her a property ? 
Echo—A proper tie! 
If neither being grave nor funny 
Will win the maid to matrimony ? 
Echo—Try money ! 


If I should try to gain her heart, 
Shall I go plain, or rather smart? 
Echo—Smart! 


She mayn’t love dress, and I again then 
May come too sinart, and she'll complain then? 
#cho—Come plain then! 


To please her most, perhaps ’tis best 
To come as I’m in common dress’d? 
Echo—Come undress’d ! 


Then if to marry me I teaze her, 
What will she say if that should please her? 
Echo—Please, sir! 


When cross and good words can’t appease her, 
What if such naughty whims should seize her? 
Echo—You'd see, sir! 


When wed, she'll change, for Love's no sticker, 
And love her husband less than liquor? 
Echo—Then lick her! 
To leave me then I can’t compel her, 
Though every woman else excel her? 
Echo—Sell her ! 
The doubting youth to Echo turn’d again, Sir, 
To ask advice, but found it did not answer. 








STANZAS. 

And was it but a fleeting shade, 
A mocking form of bliss, 

In garb of loveliness arrayed, 
Resembling happiness? 

And was it but a meteor light, 
An tgnis fatuus ray,— 

A vision of the dreamy night, 
That fled with opening day ? 

It was no more !—and mortal love, 
And friendship, scarce less dear, 

Alas! what is it? sent to prove 
How false are all things here! 

And earthly hopes, like human weal, 
Though dazzling bright they be, 

Will still from our embraces steal, 
Treach as sea ! 

And all that round the heart entwines, 
And bids it cling to life, 

The severing hand of Time unbinds, 
With keen, unpitying knife. 

And happy they, whose hopes are fixed 
Beyond the reach of change; 

And, contemplating joys unmixed, 
Through bowers of light can range. 

But not the poet's fragile bower 
Of glittering Arcady; 

Ah, no! more firm in stormy hour, 
The soul's support must be: 

And blessed they, thrice-blest their lot, 
Who, weaned from earthly love, 

Repose on that which altereth net, 
Secure in realms above ! 

Liverpool, d G. 





THE FATHER'S LAMENT WHILST KEEPING WATCH 
OVER HIS DEAD INFANT’S BODY. 
i 
He came: he look’d around, and died: 
Sweet little innocent ! 
His Father’s hope, his Mother’s pride, 
His Sister’s merriment! . 


He turned his little eyes te heaven 
As to a place well-known; 

As if his spirit there had thriven, 
And down to earth had flown. 


Sorrow and he were not akin 
He smiled e’en from his birth: 
But that to say so were a sin, 
He seem’d too good for earth! 


Two months he liv’d in happiness, 
No tear his eye-balls shed; 

What sweetness did his smile express! 
But now that smile is fled! 


If that thou wert of Cherubim 
Come down to visit earth, 

Thou chauntest now the holy hymn, 
In realms of bliss and mirth! 


But no! I doat! that could not be! ; 4 
Thou wert of mortals born; 

Short-lived was thy mortality ! ’ 
‘Ah! brief thy young life’s morn ! 


Soon thou art gone, my lovely child! 
Where all would wish to go; 

I hear the night wind’s whistle wild 
Mocking a Father’s woe! 


Oh, could I melt my soul to tears, 
Within thy coffin shed, 

And bid adieu to pains and fears, 
To share thy grassy bed. 


Ah, happier far than here to dwell, 
Left, my sweet child, by thee! 

Down, thought engender’d in the depths of Hell! 
Oh, God, pray pardon me! 


Farewell! my child—toanorrow’s sun 
Will shine upon thy sod! 

Thy mortal part it’s course has run, 
Thy soul returns to God! 


Oh, Lord! be my past eins forgiven! 
And grace upon me pour! 

So may I meet my boy in Heaven, 
And meet to part no more! 


LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 








TO THE EDITOR 
S1n,—Should the following find favour in your eyes, 
the insertion of it in the Kaleidoscope (with which a few 
little attempts of mine have been lately honoured) will 
oblige A SCHOOL BOY. 
EPIGRAM. 
Auxeves Disdwv 6 Diragyveos, wx, ors Symons, 
"AAA ‘ors waves pevdiv Tay coger emeiaro. 
TRANSLATION. 
The miserly Phidon is crying, 
But it is not because he is dying, 
But because he has just now been buying 
A coffin :—and zounds! 
It cost him five pounds! 
So the miserly Phidon is crying. 








SONNET, 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH. 
i 
Beautiful bird! that in the twilight singing, 
Strayest beneath the dark and wintry sky, 
Mourning the dreams around thy spirit clinging 
With the refiected light of days gone by; 
Oh! could’st thou know my griefs, in secret springing, 
Even as thine own, how swiftly would’st thou fly 
Here—to this desolate heart !—some solace bringing 
Each, by dividing what in each may lie: 
I know not, if the lots would equal be, 
’ For she may live that draws thine inward tears, 
Which envious heaven and death deny to me; 
But the dear season, and the day's decline, 
With memory of sweet and bitter years, 





Invite my soul to sympathy with thine. 








——_—a_- 
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BY JAMES WALKER, MUSIC MASTER, LIVERPOOL. 
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The Pdilanthropist. 


(From the Liverpool Mercury.) 





HYDROPHOBIA, REAL OR IMAGINARY, AND THE 
MEASURES ADOPTED IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
PREVAILING PANIC. 

—_— 
** Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad or no, 
somewhat resembles the ancient European custom of trying 
witches. The old woman suspected was tied hand and foot, 


and thrown into the water. If she swam, then she was in- | 


stantly carried off tobe burnt for a witch, if she sunk, then 
indeed she was acquitted of the charge, but drowned in the 
experiment. In the same manner a crowd gather round a 
dog suspected of madness, and they begin by teazing the de- 
voted animal on every side; if he attempts to stand upon the 
defence and bite, then he is unanimously found guilty, for a 
mad dog always snaps at every thing; if, on the contrary, he 
strives to escape by running away, then he can expect no 
eompaasion, for mad dogs always run straight forward before 
them." —Goldamith’s Citizen of the World. 
— 

The dread of Hydrophobia was never, in our recollec- 
tion, so prevalent and general as at this time. It appears 
to have spread simultaneously from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other; probably in consequence of the 
presumed connection between this disease and the preva- 
lence of sultry weather,—a connection fer which there 
does not appear to be any rational foundation, as hydro- 
phobia is whoily unknown in many tropical countries, 
where the dogs are very apt to perish from exhaustion 
occasioned by heat and want of water. We have been in- 
formed by gentlemen, who have.resided both in Constan- 
tinople and in Lisbon, that although dogs are extremely 
numerous in both those cities, the disease which we call 
the hydrophobia is altogether unknown there; and Dr. 
Hunter informs us, that although dogs are more nume- 
rous in Jamaica than in any other part of the world, hy- 
drophobia is never heard of in that island. There is, 
perhaps, no disease, respecting which so much ignorance 
prevails as that which is supposed to be communicated by 
the bite of a rabid animal; and ninety-nine persons out 
of a hundred believe, that dogs labouring under that ma. 
lady avoid and loath water, whereas there is nothing 
which they so eagerly seck for. 

The panic so prevalent at present must be our apology 
for the observations we are about to make upon a subject 
in which we feel a deep interest, on account of our habi- 
tual attachment to dogs, and our regret and indignation 
at the barbarous mode resorted to in order to annihilate 
these faithful companions of the human race. We do not 
intend to convey the slightest reproach to our worthy 
Mayor in consequence of the orders he has recently issued 
on the subject; neither is it our present business to ques- 
tion the right of the magistrates to enforce a regulation 
which has, unquestionably, been adopted for the general 
good, and upon such evidence of its necessity as left them 
no alternative. It is the manner in which these orders 
have been occasionally executed that we have protested 
against, and still do protest against.® 





® We have, in another column, inserted a letter on this 
subject from a correspondent. In addition to which, we 
can etate, on very goed authority, that one of the ruf- 
fians engaged as a dog-butcher, after having beaten a poor 
animal in the most wanton and savage manner, actually 
put its head under the wheel of a cart which was pas- 
sing along, and thus despatched his vietim. It may be 
said that it was an act of mercy thus to put an end to the suf- 
ferings of the poor anima), and this may be true; but we con- 
tend that it is disgraceful to civilized society,and highly detri- 
mental to the public morals, to permit such scenes to be wit- 
nessed in the public streets: neither can the necessity for the 
uct be contended,—as the object for which the recent orders 
have been Issued, might be accomplished in another manner. 
When the dogs are captured they might be removed to some 
convenient place of security, to be claimed by their respective 
owners, upon payment of a certain fine, and producing a cer- 
tificate that the dog-tax had been paid; the owner of the dog 
to be subject to a heavier fine if his dog was found abroad 
asecond time. At all events, if dogs found at large must be 
destroyed, they ought to be put to death in the most merciful 
way; anda very effectual and instantancous mode would be 


| With respect to the connexion between the bite of a| 
| dog and the dreadful disease of hydrophobia, were we to | 
| declare ourselves sceptics, our opinion can have little 
| weight upon such a subject; we take this: occasion, 
however, to observe, that we know medical men, of 
high professional character, superior education, and ex- 
tensive reading and practice, who do not hesitate to 
express their total disbelief in the connexion to which we 
have alluded; not that they doubt the presence of those 
dreadful symptoms and spasmodic affections which are 
; generally supposed to be peculiar to hydrophobia :—un- 
| fortunately, the melancholy cases of this description are 
too numerous and too well authenticated to be questioned: 
but although they feel themselves compelled to acknow- 
ledge that a certain effect has been produced, and evep 
that a dog had bitten the individual upon whom that 
effect was produced, it by no means follows that they must 
regard the dog and the disease as cause and effect, espe- 
cially when, as professional men, they are aware, that 
symptoms precisely siniilar to these of hydrophobia have 
accompanied violent inflammations and hysterical fits, 
where there has not been the slightest suspicion of canine 
infection.* 

Whatever may be thought of the light in which we 
view this subject, our opinions, whether just or ill found- 
ed, can do no possible harm ; on the contrary, they are cal- 
culated, as far as our influence extends, to allay, in some 
degree, the general panic, which is almost as bad as the 
disease, in the apprehension of which it has originated. Our 
observations will not have a tendency to relax the precau- 
tions against hydrophobia, but they may be the means of 
conveying consolation to some of our fellow-creatures la- 
bouring under the most frightful apprehensions that can 
haunt the human mind, Under this impression, we shall 
proceed to state our opinions with all becoming diffidence. 

The minute details of the sufferings and deaths of per- 
sons afflicted with hydrophobia are so truly terrific, that 
it is by no means impossible that the imagination of a 
weak person, of bad habit of body, who has been bitten by 
a dog, may be so powerfully affected, as to induce all 
those frightful symptoms which he has been prepared to 
expect as the inevitable consequences of the bite of a rabid 
animal. That such consequences may result from mere 
apprehension, especially where the patient is labouring 
under raging fever, will hardly be pronounced impossible, 
or even highly improbable, by those who know how 
powerfully the mind acts upon the body; nor is it more 
difficult to believe that a disease may be produced by 
apprehension, than that it may be cured or allayed by 
imagination. Many instances may be adduced of the 
latter phenomenon ; one of which we shall select in illus- 
tration of the theory in which we have the presumption 
to indulge. 





immersion in mephetic gas, or the effluvia from the pyrolyg- 
neous acid works, which may be produced in any quantity at 
avery trifling cost. 

We do not now recollect the name of the gentleman 
who saw the dog put under the cart-wheel; but if this note 
should meet his eye, we request he will communicate his ad- 
dress, and if he would verify the fact to our respectable chief 
magistrate, it will probably be the means of preventing the 
recurrence of a similar outrage. 

# In many circumstances the Tetanus bears a considerable 
resemblanee to Rabsées, and has doubtless been mistaken for 
it. This, most violent of all diseases, is most froquently 
oecasioned by slight wounds, especially about the hands and 
other tendenous parts. It seldom appears till after some 
time has elapsed, and the wound has healed. It is marked 
by paroxisms of violent general spasms, beginning in the 
neck and throat, and accompanied by difficulty of swallow- 
ing, &c.—Rees's Cyclopedia. 

+ The subjoined extracts from Barrow’s Cochin-China 
are so much in point, that we have transcribed them, in 
order to show that hydrophobia exists in countries where 
canine madness is unknown :— 

‘* To this relaxed state of the body may certainly be at- 
tributed the fatality attending many disorders which in 
Europe are not considered to be dangerous. The prick of 





That very amusing and industrious writer, D’Zsraeli, 

in the second volume of his Curiosities of Literature, page 
473, relates the following case : 
‘* A man in a burning fever, leaning over his bed-side, 
pointed to the chamber door, begging he might swim in 
in that lake, and then he should be cool. The physician 
humored the conceit ; the patient walked carefully about 
the room, seemed to feel the water ascend, till he declared 
himself perfectly cool, and was so found.” 

If it be true that symptoms of real disease can be re- 
lieved by an effort of the imagination, it is still more 
notorious and undeniable, that certain predicated or anti- 
cipated symptoms or results may be brought on also by 
the imagination of persons even of sane mind. We 





Dutch doctors are also of opinion, that certain cases of hy- 
drophobia which have occurred, notwithstanding no in- 
stance of canine madness was ever known on the island, 
may be attributed to climate, and the state of the consti- 
tution as affected b it. The bite of the large Indian rat, 
commonly called the Bandicoot, is supposed to occasion 
hydrophobia and certain death; an opinion which, I un- 
derstand, is also entertained on the coast of Malabar. The 
bite of an enraged man is said to be as certain of producin 
hydrophobia as that of a mad dog, two cases of which h 
happened not long before our arrival. One of them being 
stated by Dr. Le Dulx, in the 5th volume of the Trans. 
actions of the Batavian Society, a work little known in 
_— T shall use no apology for inserting a translation 
of it. 

‘6 * On the 17th March, 1789, information was laid be- 
fore the court of justice that the writer, Balthazar Van 
Vliet, in a fit of madness, had plunged a knife into his 
bowels. The court proceeded to the place without delay, 
attended by the town surgeon, Lombart, where they 
found the patient, by direction of the surgeon attending 
him, bound, and in strong convulsions, particularly of the 
eyes. The family, being interrogated as to the origin of 
his complaint, related, that, four or five days previous to 
the act, the patient had a quarrel with a friend, which 
ee to.a furious scuffle, when his antagonist, finding 

imself not a match for the patient, in the moment of rage 
bit him in the arm. The wound was bound up in the 
usual way, without the least idea being entertained of the 
dreadful consequences which a bite thus made, in the heat 
of passion, was capable of producing. Three days after 
this happened the patient was attacked with fever; but 
still no particular regard was had tothe wound. The sur- 
geon who attended him observed that he was in a state of 
continued delirium ; that he had a great antipathy to every 
kind of medicine; and, in particular, a strong aversion to 
water. On tne fourth day the surgeon, on entering the 
apartment, found him stabbing himself repeatedly with a 
knife. With some difficulty they seized and bound him 
down on a sofa. On the town surgeon being sent for, he 
offered him a spoonful of water, which he refused ; but, 
on being told it was gin, he endeavoured, with great diffi- 
culty, to swallow it. When a glass of water was presented 
to him, the most ghastly spasmodic convulsions were ob- 
servable in his face, and over his whole body, accompanied 
with such a degree of terror, that he exclaimed, ** Water! 
Oh! Jesus, have mercy on me!” His terror increased on 
wiping his bloody hands with a wet napkin, when, in con- 
vulsive agonies, he called out, * Oh ! God; water!’ 
Perceiving clearly that hydrophobia had supervened from 
the bite received in anger, we resolved to treat him accord- 
ingly; but he died in the afternoon of the same day.’ 

‘¢ That the bite of a man is attended with very malig- 
nant symptoms was a doctrine which prevailed in ancient 
times. Pliny classes it among the very worst of wounds 
given in this manner. Morsus hominum inter asperrimos 

uogue numeratur. And it appears to be awell authenticated 

act, that many animals, beside dogs, when highly enraged, 
become morbid, and acquire the power of communicating 
the infection by their bite. Dr. Le Dulx mentions, in the 
same paper, several instances of hydrophobia succeeding 
to the bite of enraged animals, as the case of a boy bit by 
a duck which he had disturbed in its amours ; and of a 
feeder of cocks, who, being pecked in the hand by one of 
these animals, in separating it from its antagonist, died 
under every symptom of hydrophobia and madness. The 
bite of the common domestic cat, rendered furious by pro- 
vocation, is well known to produce hydrophobia. In what 
manner this extraordinary state of morbidity in the ani- 
mal body is = remains yet an arcanum in animal 
rt ut it is pretty evident that the poison is se- 
creted by the salivary glands, and conveyed into the cir- 





a pin or a needle will sometimes occasion a lock-jaw. The | 


culation with the spittle of the p »rbid animal.” 
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do not mean to adduce any of the reported and appa- 
rently well-authenticated cases of persons who have been 
terrified into sickness upon being told how ill they looked 
by many persons in succession, and apparently not acting 
preconcertedly, to produce such result; neither shall we 
dwell upon such cases as those so humorously burlesqued 
in the farce of ** Frightened to Death.”” We shall confine 


- ourselves to one instance of which we had occular evidence, 


proving clearly that credulous persons, or persons predis- 
. posed to believe in any system or theory, however ridicu- 
lous or visionary, may suffer their imaginations to persuade 
- them of the reality of symptoms which have no existence 
except in theirown credulity or superstition. 


In order that our readers may ascertain what dependence 
is to be placed upon the inference we mean to deduce from 
the fact we are about to relate, we deem it only fair to pre- 
mise, that we have no faith whatever in animal magnetism 

‘ourselves, and that we do not address our reasoning to 
those who entertain any belief in the wonders ascribed to 
its agency. With this preamble we shall proceed with 

- our narrative. 

Upwards of twenty years ago, when Dr. Willink was in 

, Liverpool, we passed an evening with him at our own house. 
He had recently arrived from Germany, deeply learned in 
the metaphysics of Kant and the subtilties of Mesmer; after 
he had set half the company asleep, with a long-winded 
dissertation on the merits of the former, in order to avoid 
nodding ourselves, which would have been unpardonable 
at our own table, we proposed to change the subject to 
‘animal magnetism, as the lesser bore of the two. The 


* Doctor kindly complied, and read us a long lecture on the 


rationale of this occult science. As far as we can now 

recollect of the matter, he stated that the nervous system 

of one person might be brought to act upon that of an- 

other, producing motion or rest, provided the magnetiser 
was more powerful than the person magnetised : the for- 

mer being plus and the latter minus. We asked for an 

experimental proof on the spot ; and, after some shyness 

-which we thought we perceived on the part of the learned 
“professor, he consented to oblige us. He desired all the 
‘persons in the room to place their hands and arms en the 
‘table, resting on the elbow and the points of the fingers, 
the palm of the hand being very near the table. He 

then proceeded to magnetise, or rather to claw us, with the 

fingers of both his hands, not omitting to apprize-us of 

the symptoms which would immediately precede the crisis. 

This symptom was described to be a subtile stream of air, 

which would be perceptible on the palm of the hand, when 

the hand and arm would involuntarily rise from the table, 

whilst the elbow would still remain in its place. - The’ex- 

periment was tried in succession upon several gentlemen 

without success ; and the explanation of the professor was, 

that such persons belonged to the plus class, with relation 
to himself, the agent; and that he could not, therefore, 
affect them. We then selected a very delicate young 
lady, who, by common consent, was pronounced to be 

minus with reference to the Doctor. Still the experiment 
failed ; as the young lady declared she felt none of the 
expected symptoms. At last, a very stout German gentle- 
man, remarkable for his predilection for the marvellous, 
expressed a wish to have the experiment tried upon him 
by his learned countryman. This last essay was more 
successful than the former efforcs,.as the Doctor had not 
clawed him many seconds, when the patient declared he 
felt the stream of air agaiast his hand, and that his fingers 
appeared to be raised from the table by some invisible agent. 
We have scarcely room to state the inferences which we 


‘deduce from the facts we have related, and must for the 


present confine ourselves, in conclusion, to a brief enume- 
ration of our own convictions on this subject, which are, 
That, in many cases, where death has been oceasioned by 
the bite of dogs, the dogs have not been mad ;—that not 
one dog out of a thousand killed, on suspicion of the canine 
madness, has really had that disorder ;—that, in a great 
variety of cases, mere apprehension, acting upon a debili- 





tated subject, of bad habit of body, has occasioned death 
ascribed to hydrophobia;—that, in many instances, 7’eta- 
nus has been mistaken for hydrophobia ;—that the canine 
madness, where it really exists, has often been brought on 
by the very means used as precautions against the conta- 
gion; and that, in a great majority of instances, dogs 
have been most wantonly and cruelly condemned and but- 
chered, upon the most vague and unsatisfactory evidence ; 
—that, although it may sometimes be deemed necessary 
to prohibit the public appearance of dogs in the streets, 
there is reason to believe that the close confinement of 
such animals, and the inhuman treatment they experience, 
if they happen to escape, is calculated to bring on the 
canine madness; and, lastly, that many precautionary 
modes, in case of alarm, might be adopted, much more 
merciful and effectual than that now enforced ‘in Liverpool. 


~~. — 
ON HYDROPHOBIA. 


—_ 


T0 THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—It was with heartfelt satisfaction I read, in the 
columns of the Mercury, your remarks upon this dreadful 
malady. You have done a public good, by bringing upon 
the tapis the discussion of a subject like this; and the 
cause well accords with your motto, ** Salus populi lex su- 
prema.” If my opinions on this subject had entirely cor- 
responded with your own, I had no need of this letter; 
and, as nothing tends so much towards the developement 
of an obscure subject as free discussion, I trust you will 
give place to sentiments that may be totally opposite your 
own. 

Hydrophobia is certainly one of the most distressing 
and incurable maladies that can affect the. human race; 
and is by no means incidental to summer, for there are 
numerous instances of its occurrence in winter. "Tis 
unfortunate for the canine race that the origin of hydro- 
phobia is attributed to them, for it is alike generated in 
the cat, the fox, the wolf, and many other animals, domcs- 
tic as well as wild. I must beg to observe that this disor- 
der can never supervene upon violent inflammations, or 
hysteric fits; and shall be obliged if you will point out a 
case on record. Neither can it be confounded with 7'eta- 
nus, which, I am sorry to say, is a malady equally dread- 
ful ; but which is generally brought on by a prick or punc- 
ture in some irritable part of the body, or a gun-shot 
wound; and many a brave officer and soldier, which 
French valour could not subdue, were obliged to yield to 
Tetanus, as the army surgeons can testify. The very 
name of hydrophobia, (derived from two Greek words) 
implies a dread of water, and liquids generally; and, with- 
out this great characteristic feature, hydrophobia cannot 
be present. The Cause of this disorder still remains in 
utter darkness, whether in the human or the brute race; 
and, the instance of its occurring from the bite of a man, 
at Batavia, is, I think, the only one on record. The poi- 
son is evidently conveyed with the saliva, during the bite ; 
and, it appears, can be formed by animals when they are 
highly excited or enraged. The Greeks have a method, 
in cases of this kind, of cutting out a little substance from 
under the tongue, which substance I conceive must be the 
sublingual glands; and this operation, they say, effects a 
cure. Now, if they cut out one pair of salivary glands, 
they must cut out the whole, which must include the 
parotid, before the bottom of the ear, and the submazil. 
lary, immediately under the jaw; for these are the very 
glands which secrete the poison of hydrophobia. This 
operation must be dangerous, from the contiguity of these 
glands to the external and internal branches of the carotid 
artery. However, if I could procure a dog suffering under 
this malady, I would not hesitate to try the experiment 
and watch its result. 

The symrroms of hydrophobia that first appear in the 
dog are, a loss of-its usual vivacity, a lurking in secret 





places, seldom barking, refusing meat and drink, flies at 





strangers, but still respects his master, his head and tail 
always hang down, and he walks in a state of stupor. At 
length he pants, without previous exertion, tongue always 
out, and mouth continually open and discharging froth : 
he now forgets his master, snaps at every thing he meets, 
runs suddenly forward, then stops; the eyes become of a 
dull red, he gets weaker, often falls, and, finally, strong 
convulsions seize him, which soon put a stop to his ex- 
istence. There is no doubt that many a dog is sacrificed 
that is merely a little indisposed: but the above are un- 
equivocal symptoms of madness; and, in whatever animal 
they appear, such should be immediately destroyed. 

The symptoms, that are suffered from the bite of a rabid 
animal on man, are often months after the healing of the 
wound before they make their appearance. A slight pain 
is occasionally felt in the part bitten, heaviness, and dis- 
turbed sleep, with frightful dreams, restlessness, sudden 
startings, wandering pains, from the part affected to the 
throat, great anxiety, sighing, and a love for solitude: at 
length a tightness and sensation of choaking come on, with | 
a horror or dread at the sight and noise of water. These 
symptoms leave the nature of the malady beyond a doubt: 
intense fever, with bilious vomiting takes place ; hoarse- 
ness of the voice, and discharge of viscid saliva, accompa- 
nied with strong convulsions, which bear a resemblance to 
Tetanus. The sufferer, between the fits, converses ra- 
tionally with his friends, and he appears to sink from ex- 
haustion. 

The cuRE of this disorder has, hitherto, been an insur- 
mountable barrier to medical science. Dr. Cullen, who 
has written the most splendid work on the practice of 
physic, has arranged it under the class Newroses, and or- 
der, Spasmi, considering it to be a purely nervous afiee- 
tion. But subsequent practice has proved that the system 
of the blood is as much affected as the nervous system ; 
for every anti-spasmodic medicine has been tried, in vain, 
for its cure. Dr. Majendie, Physician to the Hospital of 
Hotel Dieu, in Paris, states, that he cured a case of hydro- 
phobia by drawing away a quantity of blood, and injecting a 
quantity of warm water in its stead into the vein. Ithada 
slight shock upon the action of the heart; but, however, 
completely allayed every symptom of hydrophobia, Mr. 
Wynn, a surgeon, of Shrewsbury, states a case of this 
nature, where he succeeded in the cure by copious and re- 
peated bleedings; but, I am sorry to say, the same means 
have been repeatedly tried without similar results. The 
excisfon of the salivary glands as alluded to above, is wor- 
thy of consideration in the medical world; and, in my 
humble opinion, no means should be left untried to ac- 
complish the cure of so dreadful a disease. When a per- 
son is bitten by an animal known to be mad, he should 
have the part directly cut out, or lunar caustic, oil of 
vitriol, or spirits of salts, instantly applied: any of these 
remedies will effectually prevent the absorption of the poi- 
son into the body, if quickly used. 


Mitll-street, Aug. 1824. J. E. 
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Scientific Accords. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or [mprove- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
zular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be contnued in a series through the Volume. | 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
— 

An important measure past parliament, last session, in- 
titled ‘*an Act for ascertaining and establishing uniformity 
of weights and measures, in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” The following is an account of the 
statute. 

After lst May 1825, a measure, referred to as being In the 
custody of the Clerk of the House of Commons, is declared to 
be the “ Imperial standard yard,” and shail be the only stand- 
ard measure of extension in the three kingdoms, by which 
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all other measures of extension, whether lineal, superficial, 
or solid, shall be computed and ascertained; one-third part 
of said standard yard shall be a foot, the twelfth part of said 
foot an inch; 5) such yards a pole or perch, 220 such yards 
a furlong, and 1760 such yards a mile. Superficial measure 
shall be eomputed from the said yard, the rood of land to 
contain 1210 square yards, the acre 4540 yards, being 160 
square perches, poles, or rods. 

After 1st May, 1825, a brass weight, also referred to as being 
in the custody of the Clerk of the House of Commons, is de- 
clared to be the “Imperial standard Troy pound,” from 
which all other weights shall be derived, com puted and ascer- 
tained: one-twelfth thereof shall be an ounce, one twentieth 
of such ounce shall be a pennyweight, and one twenty-fourth 
part of such pennyweight shall be a grain, and 5760 such 
«rains a pound Troy: 7000 such grains to be a pound avoir- 
dupois, 1-16th of said pound an ounce, and 1-16th of such 
ounce shall be a dram avoirdupols weight. 

After 1st May, 1825, a brass measure to be made under the 
direction of the Treasury, and to contain 10lb. avoirdupois 
weight of distilled water, weighed in air at the temperature 
of 62° Fahrenheit, is declared to be the “ Imperial standard 
glon,” and shall be the only standard measure of eapacity, 
as well for liquids as for dry goods not measured by heaped 
measure, and from which all other measures of capacity shall 
be computed and ascertained; one-fourth part of said gallon 
being a quart, one-eighth a pint, and two such gallons a peck, 
eight such gallons a bushel, and eight such bushels a quarter 
of corn or other dry goods not measured by heaped measure. 
The standard measure of capacity for couls, lime, potatoes, 
another goods commonly sold by heaped measure, shall be 
the aforesaid bushel, containing 801b. avoirdupois of water 
as aforesaid, the same being made round, with an even bot- 
tom. and being 19} inches from outside to outside; and in 
using such bushel for heaped measure, the goods shall be 
duly heaped in the form of a cone not less than six inches in 
height, and the outside uf the bushel shall be the extremity 
of the base of such cone; 3 bushels to be a sack, and 12 sacks 
a chaldron. 

Copies and models of the standards of length, weight, and 
measure are to be made and verified, under direction of the 
Treasury, and the Justices of the Peace for counties, and the 
inagistrates of royal: burghs shall, within six months from 
the passing of the Act (17th June, 1824) purchase for their 
respective counties and burghs, a model and copy of each of 
the afuresaid standards, and of each of the parts and multiples 
thereof; which models and copies shal) be placed for safe 
evetody and inspection with such persons and in such places 
as the justices and magistrates may appoint, to be produced 
at any time and place within the eounty or burgh as any 
person by a writing under his hand shall require, he paying 
the reasonable charges of the same. The expense of pur- 
chasing these models is to be assessed with the land-tax on 
eounties and burghs. 

Where reference cannot easily be had to standards, the act 
favours country magistrates with the following easy practical 
rule for ascertaining the measures of capacity :—In that case, 
it shall be lawful to any magistrate, when the correctness of 
any measure of capacity is disputed, ‘‘ to ascertain the correct- 
ness of such measure by direct reference to the weight of pure 
or rain water, which such measure is capable of containing; 
10lb. avoirdupois weight of such water, at the temperature 
of 62°, Fahrenheit’s thermometer being the standard gallon 
ascertained by this act, the same being in bulk equal to 277 
cubic inches and 274-1000th parts of a cubic inch, and so in 
proportion for all parts or multiples of a gallon.” 

After Ist May, 1825, all contracts for sale, &c. by weight or 
measure, shal] be holden to relate to the said standards, unless 
the contrary is specified; and, if any agreement shall make a 
reference tu any local weight or mensure, it shalt be null and 
void unless the agreement shall specify the ratio or proportion 
whieh such local weight or measure shall bear to the Imperial 
standard weights or measures. 

The Act makes provision for restoring the standard yard, 
if it should be lost or injured, by reference to the length of a 
pendulum vibrating seconds at London; and for restoring 
the standard pound, if lost, &e. by reference to the weight 
of a eubic inch of water in certain circumstances. All the 
old Acts of the English and Irish Parliaments respecting 
weights and measures ure expressly repealed. 

There are other regulations, relative to rents and sti- 
pends in Scotland, in which our readers cannot be in- 
terested. 

After the Ist May, 1825, no new weights or measures shall 
be made, except in conformity with the said standards; but 
persons may use the existing weights and measures in their 
possession, provided that the ratio or proportion which such 
omisting weights and measures bear to the standards he painted or 
warked on the said existing weights and measures. The regula- 
Sions and penalties of former aets respecting weights and 

es are d d to apply to the new act for enforcing 
observanee to it. 
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NEW PNEUMATIC OR VACUUM ENGINE. 


[From the Literary Gazette.} 


In our last number we briefly alluded to this machine, 
which, though not an entirely néw invention,* has. now 
come to be applied in such a manner as fairly to promise 
to rival steam initsimportance. Patents have, we believe, 
been taken out both in England and Scotland; and the 
following isthe ** Descriptive outline of THAT, for raising 
water, impelling machinery, &c. &c. invented by Mr. 
Samuel Brown, of Printing-house-square, London, with 
an enumeration of some of the advantages to be derived 
JSrom its application.” 

** This invention (as described in the specification of the 
patent) consistsof a combination which 1s thus formed :— 
{nflammable gas is introduced along a pipe into an 
open cylinder or vessel, whilst a flame, placed on the out- 
side of and near the cylinder, is constantly kept burning, 
and at the proper times comes in contact with, and 
ignites the gas therein; the cylinder is then closed air- 
tight, and the flame prevented from entering it. The gas 
continues to flew into the cylinder for a short space of 
time, and then is stopped off; during that time it ucts, by 
its combustion, upon the air within the cylinder, and at 
the same time a part of the rarified air escapes through 
one or more valves, and thus a vacuum is efficied;. the 
vessel or neg being kept cool by water. On the same 
principle the vacuum may be effected in one, two, or more 
cylinders or vessels. z 

‘* A vacuum being effected by the above combination, 
it will, by its application to machinery, produce powers in 
several ways; and, in the specification, the inventor de- 
scribes some of the different kinds of machinery by which 
water nay be raised from a pond, river, &c. an overshot 
water-wheel turned; and pistons worked which give a 
rotatory motion to a fly-wheel. 

** The ways being therefore explained, in which, by the 
pressure of the air, the vacuum ‘produced (and continued) 
1s applied to useful purposes, Mr. Brown claims to be the 
inventor of the combination above deseribed, for effecting 
a vacuum, however much it may be varied by the me- 
chanical. means with which it may be used, and also the 
inventor of applying a vacuum produced by the com- 
bustion of infammable gas, to raising water, and to the 
production of motion in machinery by the pressure of the 
—— : fA i 
** The advantages to be derived from this engine are, 

‘ Istly, The quantity of gas consumed being very small, 
the expense of working the engine is moderate. In its 
application on land the saving will be extremely t, the 
cost of coal-gas (deducting the value of the coke) being 
inconsiderable. The expense of working a marine engine 
will certainly be greater, as the yas used for that purpose 
must be extracted from oil, pitch, tar, or some other sub- 
stance equally portable, yet even in this case it will not 
equal the cost of the fuel “wes to propel a steam-boat ; 
and, as. a few butts of oil will be sufficient for a long voy- 
age, vessels of the largest tonnage may be propelled to the 
most distant parts of the world. 

**@dly, The engine is light and portable in its con- 
struction, the average weight being less than one-fifth the 
weight of a steam-engine (and boiler ) of the same power ; 
it also occupies a much smaller space, and does not require 
the erection of so strong a building, nor is a lofty chimney 
requisite. In vessels the ene | of tonnage will be highly 
advantageous, both in the smaller comparative weight and 
size of the engine, and in the very reduced space required 
for fuel. 

** 3dly, This engine is entirely free from danger. No 
boiler being used, explosion cannot take place, and, as the 
quantity of gas consumed is so small (being only about 
a hundredth part of the cubical contents of the cylinder) 
and the only pressure that of the atmosphere, it is im- 
possible that the cylinder can burst, or the accidents in- 
cidental to steam-boats occur. 

*¢ The power of the engine, being derived from the at- 
mospheric pressure of nine pounds and upwards to the 
square inch, may be increased, with the dimensions of the 
cylinders, to any extent, and always ascertained by the 
application of a mercurial gauge. 

*¢ It is scarcely necessary to allude to the well known 





* Dr. Brewster, in his Edinburgh Journal! of Science, noticing 
this machine under the appellation of ‘‘ Explosive Engine, 
adds, ‘Our readers will no doubt be reminded Z this brief 
notice, of the ingenious invention of the Rev. Mr. Cecil, by 
which the power is obtained by taking advan of the 
vacuum created by the explosion of a mixture of hydregen 
and common air, Mr. Cecil suggested In his paper that the 
expansiye force of the explosion might also be employed; 
but his machine was not founded on this principle.” 





.| fact, that, after deducting the friction arising from the use 


of the air and cold water. pumps, &c. &c. the 
available power of the ing stcam-engine is from 
seven to eight pounds per square inch. 

‘* The cost of the machine will be moderate, particularly 
as constructed for raising water ; it is therefore iarly 
adapted for draining tens, &c. or supplying reservoirs ; 
the expense of wear and tear will also be considerably less 
than that of the steam-engine, and, when occasionally out 
of order, it may be repaired at a trifling cost, and with but 
little delay. 

‘s The siarplicity of the construction of this vacuum- 
engine, which has been approved by several eminent scien- 
tific men, and the certainty of its principle, combined 
with the advantages above enumerated, will, it is presumed, 
render it eminently valuable to the public. 





Sheathing Ships’ Bottoms.—On Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
aad 2 hay pi :~ — were — to be cop- 
pered in the dock-yard,: for the of: ascertaining 
the extent of benefit to be aohek tee. the new mode of 
sheathing ships’ bottoms. It was expected that the ap- 
plication of iron in coppering would produce every desirable 
affect in counteracting the galvanic action of salt water ; 
but, from totally unforeseen results, it is yet uncertain how 
far it will answer. The boats were placed in quiet water, 
and were suffered to remain un the whole time ap- 
pointed for the experiment. One-of them was sheathed 
on the old plan, the other on the new. On taking them 
out on Friday, the 11th ult. for the in n of Sir Hum- 
phrey, the former was found slightly. covered with a 
muddy deposit, and to appearance muchas when launched ; 
but the entire coppering of the latter was hidden by small 
five animals, which lie apparently in millions amongst'a 
thick slime, and on which a sea grass, six inches in length, 
had grown in abundance. This effect was unl for 
in practice, as it must have been impossible to calculate on 
its theory, and excited much surprise. Whether the elec- 
trical sensation is a gratifying one to the animals which it 
seems to have gathered, or it an unavoidable 
power of attraction on such small objects, it is difficult to 
say, and it will probably excite much discussion amongst 
those who are interested in the result. If this product of 
the new mode be inevitable, the service of the copper in 
assisting the passage of vessels th the water must be 
destroyed ; but it is more than probable that use and 
motion will prevent all such accumulation, ‘and then the 
superiority of Sir H. Davy’s invention, or rather applica- 
tion, is evident; for on weighing the copper very ac- 
curately on each boat, the unprepared metal was found 
to have diminished, and the prepared to have suffered no 
destruction by the contact of salt water. On Wednesday 
se’nnight the boats were again hauled up, in the 
of Commissioner Boyle, the master shipwnight, and several 
naval and other officers, when it appeared at on one side 
of the boat which had been sheathed with the protected 
metal, from which the and animalcule had been 
rubbed off on the 11th ult. a fresh accumulation of ani- 
malcule had already taken place in the short space of five 
days.—Southampton Chronicle. 


Spinning Machines.—Two improved spinning machines 
have been recently introduced into America. One in- 
vented by a Mr. Wilkes Hyde, is called theVertical Spin- 
ner; and it is said, that a girl, by'means of it, may spin 
as much in one day as any other can, with other 
wheels, spin in four days; by the other, which is the in- 
vention of a Mr. Gilbert Brewster, the spinning, even of 
the finest wools, is 90 facilitated, that the expense is re- 
duced to one cent per pound.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 

EOS 








By a calculation ingeniously made by some, it is found, 
that were the inhabited known world divided into thirty 
arts, nineteen of them are still 1 by Pagans, six 
y Jews and Mahometans, two by Christians of the Greek 
and Eastern Churches, and three by:those of the Church 
of Rome and Protestant communion. If this calculation 
be accurate, Christianity, taken in its la latitude, 
bears no greater proportion to the other religions than five 
to twenty-five, or one to five. If we the number 
of inhabitants on the face of the globe, proportion of 
Christians to other religionists is not much greater; for, 
according to a calculation made in a Bam phe » published 
originally in America, and republished in London in 1818, 
the inhabitants of the world amount to about 800,000,000, 
and its Christian population to only 200,000,000; ‘viz. in 
Asia, 2,000,000; Africa, 2,000,000; rm 177,000,000 ; 
America, 18,000,000; i. e. the Greek and Eastern 
Churches, 30,000,000; the Roman Catholics, 100,000,000; 
the Protestants 70,000,000.——Scotsman. 
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The Drama. 


but they cannot create it. 





(SEE 4 NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


** The very head and front of our offending 
Hath this extent, no more.” 


It hath been objected to us that we are *‘ partial ;”’ so 
we are, to good acting. ‘* Extreme severity” has like- 


e, we would somewhat wore immediately with 


wise been asserted to appertain unto our remarks. Was | kind an act, as the assurance that we had no feeling in 


ever criminal yet condemned that did not accuse his judge 
of cruelty ? though honestly acquitting him of a **action appropriate grace !” ’ 
ikely : | was not uttered by ws, who possess nor ‘*taste, judg- 


Then, our knowledge of music is superficial; very 


we happen, notwithstanding, to know just enough of | ment,” nor ** kind fecling ;” but emanated from the wise 


song, to distinguish what constitutes the difference between | ones of the Kaleidoscope, whom we now know to be meno- | 
the hoarse croaking of a raven, and the clear warbling of | polizers of all that’s enviable in cither quality. It was mect, 


cured from nature; science and good taste may improve, , ractcrs. Though altogether unnatural in design and con- 


| duct, this play is one amongst numerous others of our earlier 


Now, gentlemen, sages of the Kaleidoscope, an’ it please | dramatists, that are certain to fell, with an auditory not over 
you. | fastidious; and is, consequently, well adapted to the taste of 
‘or that ye are so much aloof from us, we are infinitely | the nineteenth century. With the refinement of the wey 
your debtors; the poverty of our unfeigned thanks will | fashionable vices become refined too, though in fact the 
not suffice, we fear, to cancel so great an obligation. morality of high life is, at this moment, of as ** scant 
How, indeed, can we wipe away the recollection of so 


fame” as at the birth of Beaumont, in 1585; however 
gentlemen and ladies may choose to ** assume a virtue 


common with those who could discover in Mr. Hunt's | they have not.’’ ‘Thus, while our people of consequence 
Remember, reader, this | affect to shun the BEGGARS’ OPERA as a moral pestilence, 


| they crowd to the representation of infinitely more vicious 

exhibitions; detesting the one for no other reason than be- 
cause it displays the unsophisticated amours of the common 
| vulgar, and admiring the others only in the same ratio as 





athrush. We are reputed, also, of those who lack gallan- | certainly, the "ong ore should be distinguished from its | they enengy **hold up to them the mirror” of their own 
, 


try; and so indeed we do, when courtesy would usurp the | concomitant a) 
throne of judgment, and dictate an estimate of profes- 
sional ability from pretty faces and sylph-like forms. It | cold acerb vandalism of our sentiments. ‘Thus situated, 
is not our business to be love-sick. We do not visit the | however, it surely is enough to be responsible for ourselves 
theatre for the purpose merely of seeing handsome | —our own ** poor thoughts,” as the Advertiser would say, 
women, and studying female anatomy ; nor yet for sim- 


ly contemplating choice specimens of nature’s statuary. 
fere our notions of theatrical excellence to be derived 
from personal qualifications alone, we should forthwith 
ronounce Mrs. MarDYN superior to “all of woman 
orn”? beside, and Mr. CooPer incomparably the first 
tragedian of our time. 
But it would appear that we are ‘* conceited, and cal- 
lously indifferent to the feelings of others.” Indeed! 
Who are’ these * others?” he actors, we presume. 
Without an audience there would very soon be no theatre; 
having a theatre, it is reasonable to suppose that such a 
thing exists us an audience. This audience, then, we 
imagine, must have somewhat of feelingalso. Well, pos- 
sessing .an audience, and that audience being endowed 


have the hardihood to maintain that those feelings may be 
outraged with impunity ? Ifso, it becomes, of course, an 
admitted axiom in theatricals, that performers are not 
amenable for the contumely with which they sometimes 
dare to insult their auditory. 
The Editors of the Kaleidoscope, who, by the way, are 
so very fearful of being laughed at for identifying them- 
selves with our opinions, aver that ‘* Mrs. ALDRIDGE és 
one of the cleverest women on this or any other stage.” 
Prodigious! Did we ever utter any thing imputing, even, 
the contrary ? No; but then, somehow or other, we have 
not noticed this great lady at all, only as an instance of 
how much opinion might honestly vary ; because 

‘* Po gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridicr’- ~;« xcess.” 
Mr Hunt, too, say these sa:ae editorial gentlemen,,. ‘* is 
one of the best singing actors we have secn:” which is 
really but a very sorry kind of compliment, whether viewed 
with reference either to him or tothemselves. For, mark, 
reader, like Mrs. Aldrige, Mr. HUNT isonly ‘ one of the 
best,” and, moreover, but ‘‘ one of the best’? that the 
editors of the Kaleidoscope ** have seen :’’ they do not in- 
form us whom they have seen besides Mr. Hunt, and 
we are, consequently, ‘‘at faul@’ to know which of the 
best he is. The Kaleidoscopic collective wisdom might, 
with equal propriety, proclaim Mr. Doyle ‘‘ one of the 
best singing actors,” and Mrs. Andrews ‘‘ one of the clever- 
est women on this or any other stage.” But the eulogy, 
poor and unmeaning as it is, of Mr Hunt, must needs be 
qualified ; **his voice is somewhat peculiar.” So is the 
caw’s, or he would rival the nightingale. Of what avail 
is the ** excellence” of Mr. Hunt’s ** ear,” or the extent 
of his ** taste,” accompanicd as they are with a ** voice” 
which we sincerely believe consists rather of sound than 
melody, and which the Kaleidoscope admits to be ** some- 
what peculiar.” It is this peculiarity, the mouthing of 
song, that occasions our objection to Mr. Hunt; the ex- 
quisite texture of his ** ear,” nor the limit of his ** taste,” 
have not yet been questioned by us. The man is not now 
alive more thoroughly versed in the doctrine of ** sweet 
sounds,” as a science, than Mr. HoRN; yet by reason of 
his peculiarly constructed voice, he is scarcely Mr. HUNT’S 
buperior, either as an agreeable or a singer. The 





with their feelings, will the Editors of the’ Kaleidoscope | 


worthies of the Kaleidoscope, or at least some of them, are | cast than heretofore witnessed out of the metropolis, com- 
uted good musicians, and of their taste and judgment | prising several of the most popular favourites both 


oy ; and wise, therefore, to ** disclaim 


others. As, for exaniple, we, last week, wrote, alluding 
to the respective merits of Mrs. Bunn and Mrs. Davidson, 
** comparison pronounces Mrs. Bunn incapable of prowng 
herself to be what she really is not—at once Mrs. Bunn 
and Mrs. Davidson,” which the Kaleidoscope completely 
transposes, making us appear the ndiculous authors of 
flattery too fulsome to be credited, ofiensively insulting, 
but for its obvious absurdity. Mere typographical errors 
are pardonable, especially when arising from the imperfect 
autography of such indifferent penmen as ourselves. ‘To 
substitute ** waves” for wanes is excuseable, but we must 
really protest against the reduction of words of four sylla- 
bles to trisyllables, and the total ejection of an unoffending 
monosyllable. 
We are well plefsed with the spirit of resurrection 
which at'present pervades our management. It evinces 
a laudable desire to please, and will, doubtless, be recipro- 
cally agreeable to the ublic, and the treasury of the 
theatre. CaTo was a judicious revival, and so is RULE A 
WIFE AND HavE a WIFE; but we think not thus 
of the CABINET’s resuscitation, nor was it approved 
by the town; for, on the evening of its representation, 
the overture was played to ten people in the pit, less than 
twenty in the boxes, and not exceeding fifty — the 
place of the gods. During the progress of the P ays the 
number of the audience fia not increase fourfold ; ‘the 
wonder, however, is, not that there were so few persons 
there, but that there were any ; for certes they who have 
once witnessed the Cabinet, will scarcely care to trouble 
themselves about it again, even after an interval of ** five 
years.” The thing, as a drama, possesses not one solitary 
recommendatory feature, divested of its pretty songs and 
agreeable music; and without the combined powers of 
Braham, Sinclair, and Miss Stephens, or Miss. M. Tree, 
is stupid in the extreme—** tedious as a twice told tale, 
vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” The Music Hall 
furnishes us with what is rare in the way of minstrelsy ; 
from the stage we expect something, withal, of plot, and 
incident, and dialogue ; but we look in vain for originality, 
interest, or wit, in the Cabinet, now consigned again, we 
hope for ever, to the oblivious grave of dust and cobwebs. 
Many of our acquaintance, as well as some frequeaters 
of the theatre, had given us credit for having, last year, 
taught Mr. E. Knight, as he was then termed, (we = 
ceive he is now Mr. Knight) somewhat of modesty. The 
manager of old Drury is notorious for his puffing propen- 
sities, and his little scion, seems an apt scholar. But even 
Elliston has more respect for himself, his profession, and 
the public, than to degrade both of the former, and insult 
the latter, as Mr. Knight has done: nay, more, the little 
reat man's old friend Charles Stanton, would blush at 
is pupil’s folly, could Charles but peruse the following 
delectably spiced example of metropolitan quackery :— 
** Mr. Knight, of the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, in an- 
nouncing to his friends and the public, that his benefit is 
appointed for Wednesday next, August 18, begs permis- 

sion most respectfully to acknowledge their past favours, 

and in selecting, as he hopes he has done, the most sterling 

productions for their amusement, he trusts he shall be con- 

sidered as discharging his duty to his patrons. The en- 

tertainments will commence withO’ Keefe’s brilliant consedy 

f Wild Oats, which will be found to possess a stronger 





timate acquaintance with harmonies is one thing, being 





e have ample proof; but we never yet heard that they | of Drury-lane and Covent-garden.”” Such is the unas- 
were endowed, also, with ‘the singing grace.” There | suming diflidence peculiar to ** the Metropolis ;” may 
Pxists, in fine, much dissimilarity between a man’s know- | common sense effectually prevent the prevalence of this 
ledge of music, as such, and his vocal adequateness; an | disgusting pre-eminence in the provinces ! 


ble to sing is another. Doctrinal qualifications may be | Wife and Have a W?fc has been revived with considerable 
quired by studious assiduity, the voice must be pro- success, and in great force, as regards the cast of the cha- 


Beaumont and Fletcher’s excellent comedy of Rule a 


more exalted, but not less criminal, propensities. When, 


participating” in the rude ** fashion of our speech,” or the | therefore, we speak of Rule a Wije and Have a Wife 


as an ** excellent comedy,” it is with reference, merely, 
to those scenic merits which this play unquestionably 
possesses in a very eminent degree. It is now per- 


without being subject to arraignment for the conduct of | formed as altered by Garrick, to whom we owe, belike, 


many: of the stage directions; and notwithstanding 
the hecknied nature of the plots, for there are more 
then one,--despite the outrage on all probability in 
the business of the piece, skilful performers will always 
obtain both for it, and for themselves, no inconsidierable 
meed of popularity. The mainplot, moreparticularly, Z'’an- 
ing a Shrew, we have had, in pumberless forms, any time 
these twenty years; but Beaumont and Fletcher's virago 
has the novelty of being a woman resolved on self-aban- 
donment, who seeks a husband only ** to save her credit,” 
that she — at once’ stand well with the world and give 
unrestrained freédom to her lascivious pleasures. Leon 
must have been a philosopher of no known school, to con- 
ceive the idea of feigning to be the thing such a lady was 
desirous of possessing, that he might thereby advance his 
own fortune, for he **no revenue had,” and teach man- 
kind how to have, how to rule, a wife; and that wife— 
the Lady Margarita. The credulous Don Michael, like- 
wise, is scarcely # less extraordinary personage than Leon, 
only that being a soldier it was natural enough for him 
to want a wife well-portioned— 

** For captains o’ the King’s side hu’ no need o’ 

Wives with nothing.” 

We have been accused of writing “‘ strictures on the mana- 
ers.” As yet, we have not done any thing of the kind, 
wanting inclination. But were we disposed to amuse our- 
selves in this way, @ more favourably opportunity could 
not occur. With both Miss Smithson and Miss Kennet 
here, we have Mrs. Aldridge ** fur the pearl of Spain,, 
the orient fair one, the beauteous young lady Margarita.” 
Mrs. Aldridge is a lady of very respectable talent, whose 
utility will ever ensure her a certain degree of esteem any- 
where; and it is really unkind to enforce this very clever 
gentlewoman’s appearance in parts, where the text must be 
altered effectually to suit her person, which cannot, in all’ 
intances, be done, and consequently, asin Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife, she is not only satirized in every line, but 
the illusion of the scene is also completely destroyed. 
What, for instance, should we think of Sir John Falstaff 
habited in the costume of the apothecery, in Romeo and 
Juliet. This, however, is not all. Mr. Porteus, a gen- 
tleman of considerable parts in his way, must be installed, 
“acafogo, when Mr. Andrews was unemployed 3 an over- 
sight, on the part of the managers, as palpaple as any we 
can reck of. The fine acting of Mr. Vandenhofl, and 
Mrs. Bunn, and Mr. Jones, should not be marred by 
the interstices of the play being inadequately occupied ; 
and we would here just cake leave to intimate to Mr. Bass, 
that he does not always walk upon the stage to exhibit 
alone his own * rare presence,”’ and display, of itsell, 
his own great ability. Authors oosuslentie require per- 
formers as foils for others; and, when next Mr. Bass re. 
presents the Duke of Medina, we entreat of him that he 
will not be smirking to his friends in the theatre, when he 
should be writhing in conscious unworthiness, under the 
lash administered by Leon, on the stage, as he did when 
retiring from the dignified reproof of his offended host, at 
the conclusion of the fourth act, on Thursday evening. 

Mr. Jones is an uncommonly clever, bustling actor ; 
who could no more remain in a quiescent state, on the 
stage, than we can bound by a hop, skip, and a jump 
over the Mersey. But he is an aciur ; and so are all, i¢ 
may be said, of his profession. Yes, truly, only that some 
actors approach nearer to nature than others. While, there- 
fore, we presume to question his claim to ** high celebrity,” 
as an ‘admired comedian,” it is no trifling eulogium of Mr. 
Jonesto say, that as the Copper Captain, hestrongly reminded 
us of one we were wont to look upon with ecstasy. And 
——- our Magnus Apollo is no more, his fame lives, 
and will live till the stage expires; with the name of Dun 








Michael is inseparably entwined that of THomas Liwis 
23d August. THE COUNCIL OF TEN, 
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Che Bhenix. 


A Century of the Names and Scantlings of such Inventions 
as at present I can call to mind to have tried and perfected 
(which, my former Notes being lost ) I have, at the in- 
stance of a powerful Friend, endeavoured now, in the 
year 1655, to set these down in such a way as may suffi- 
ciently instruct me to put any of them in practice. 

THE AUTHOR THE MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 





+ 
| Continued from our last.) 


69. A TRIANGLE KEY. 

A way how a little triangle scrucd key, not weighing a 
shilling, shall be capable and strong enough to bolt and 
unbolt round about a great chest an hundred bolts through 
fifty staples, two in each, with a direct contrary motion, 
and as many more from both sides and ends, and at the 
self-same time shall fasten it to the place beyond a man’s 
natural strength to take it away: and in one and the same 
turn both locketh and openeth it. 

70. A ROSE-KEY. 

A key with a rose-turning pipe, and two roses pierced 
through endwise the bit thereof, with several handsomely- 
contrived wards, which may likewise do the same effects. 

71. A SQUARE KEY WITH A TURNING SCRUE. 

A key perfectly square, with a scrue turning within it, 
and more conceited than any of the rest, and no heavier 
than the triangle-scrued key, and doth the same 

72. AN ESCOCHEON FOR ALL LOCKS. 

An escocheon to be placed before any of these locks 
with these propertics. 1. The owner (¢ ‘a woman) 
may with her delicate hand vary the ways of coming to 
open the lock ten millions of times, beyond the knowledge 
of the smith that made it, or of me who invented it. 2. 
If a stranger open it, it setteth an alarm a-going, which 
the stranger cannot from running out; and besides, 
though none should be within m3 et it catcheth his 
hand as a trap doth a fyx; end though far from maiming 
him, = it leaveth such a mark behind it, as will discover 
him if suspected ; the escocheon or lock plainly showing 
what monies he hath taken out of the box to a farthing, 
and how many times opened since the owner had been in 
it. 


73. A TRANSMITTABLE GALLERY. 

A transmnittable gallery over any ditch or breach in 
town-wall, with « blind aud parapit cannon-proof. ' 
74. a CONCEITED DOOR. 

A door, whereof the turning of a key, with the help 
and motion of the handle, makes the hinges to be of 
either side, and to open either inward or outward, as one is 
to enter or to go out, or to open in half. 

75. A DISCOURSE WOVEN IN TAPE OR RIBBON. 

How a tape or ribbon-weaver may set down a whole 
discourse, without knowing a letter, or interweaving any 
—s suspicious of other secret than a new fashioned rib- 


76. TO WRITE IN THE DARK. 

_ to write in the dark as streight as by day or candle- 
light. 

. 77. & FLYING MAN. 

How to make a man to fly ; which I have tried with a 
little boy of ten years old in a barn, from one end to the 
cther, on an hay-mow. 

78. A CONTINUALLY GOING WATCH. 

A watch to go constantly, and yet needs no other wind- 
ing from the frat setting on the cord or chain, unless it be 
broken, requiring no other care from one then to be now 
and then consulted with concerning the hour of the day 
or night; and if it be laid by a week together it will not 
err much, but the oftener looked upon, the more exact it 
shewcth the time of the day or night. 

79. & TOTAL LOCKING OF CABINET BOXES. 
A way to lock all the boxes of a cabinet (th never 


80 many) at one time, which were by particular keys ap- all 


ropriated to each lock ed severally, and independent 
he ane of the other, coca as concerneth the opening 
of them, and by these means cannot be left open un- 
awarce. 

80. LIGHT PISTOL BARBELS. 


How to make a pistol barrel no thicker than a shilling, pose 


and yet able to endure a musquet proof of powder and 
bullet. 
81. A COMB-CONVEYANCE FOR LETTERS. 
A nor aren sree carrying of letters without sus- 
picion, the head being opened with a needle-scrue, draw- 


ing @ spring towards them; the comb being made but 
after an usual form carried in ones pocket. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli’”............ VIDA. 
—=— 





SOLUTION TO GAME VII. 
White. Black. 
1 Knight....F—7* Castle... F—7 


2 Pawn ....E—7 Castle ..E—7 
3 Koight....E—6 Castle ..E—6 
4 Pawn ....E—6 Castle or Bishop 
5 Pawn ....E—7-+-Mate. any where, 


® The knight here played is that on the square H—-6. 
— 
(No. vu11.] 


The white to move, and to render the game of the black 
hopeless in four moves. In other words, after the fourth 
move the white will have on the board a castle and the 
king, whilst the black will have only the king. 


Black. 
vaio a 
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WHITE. 





(sus A NOTH TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srm,—I am an old chess-player, and: have played the 
game regularly for the last forty years in India. Ex- 
cuse me if I take the liberty of pointing out a remedy for 
the loss of the game, as you state it, in your last. For 
instance, in the second move, let the black move through 
the main chequer, and, after that, Castle, in juxta posi- 
tion to his opponent. Excuse this freedom in an elderly 
man.—I remain, Sir, your very respectful and obedient 

servant, SENEX. 


Liverpool, July 14, 182%. 


HMliscellanies. 


‘* Bell's Life in London and Sporting Chronicle.” 
This lle ig which is published every Saturday even- 
, is distinguished for the variety and accuracy of its 
i oien upon all the incidents of Real Life. It is 
conducted by a gentleman of high litcrary attainments 
and unquestionable experience, and is calculated to suit 
tastes—the Statesman, the Politician, the Man of Fa- 
shion, the Sentimentslist, the Sportsman ; and, in fact, 
every class of society will find, in the columns of Bell's 
Life in London, a never-ending fund of amusement and 
information. The Sporting department is conducted with 
liar care, and will contain a more minute as well as a 
more humorous and correct detail of the events connected 
with the Turf, the Chase, and the Ring, than has hitherto 
been ted to the public. The motto of Bell’s Life in 
London is, *‘ Nunquam dormia;” and nothing shall es- 
cape its Argus eyes.—The price of Bell’s Life in London 
is only Seven-pence, and it may be had by post, one hun- 
dred miles from London, on the Sunday morning. Orders 
may be sent to all Booksellers, Postmasters, and Newspa- 





. AFrench writer informs us that in Ceylon, at the pre. 
sent day, to prove the innate courage of children, their 
parents, in the presence of a multitude assembled on the 
occasion, place them on the back of a tame eagle, which 
mounts with the child into the air; if the latter betrays 
any fear, it is sacrificed, as incapable of supporting the 
dangers to which this life is exposed.—Le Pundore. 


Pun Judicial.—At the Manchester sessions, a girl named 
Ann Flood, pleaded guilty to an indictment charging her 
with stealing a certain domestic utensil. The chairman, 
after sentencing her to be imprisoned to the end of the 
rye | observed that it was only a pot carried away by 








__ Classical Translation.—We have published the follows 
ing long ago; but as it is now on its tour through the 
papers, we shall again pay our to it, en passant.— 
A boy at school gave the following’ classical translation of 
the words—Cwsar venit in Galliam summa diligentiam 
‘* Cesar came into Gaul on the top of the Diligence.” 


The following is the copy of a farrier’s bill, lately sent 
to his employer in the neighbourhood of ‘Taunton : 
10824. 
‘6 Maay Too qureing your honnors Ors ti he dide Vif- 
teen zillings.” 








Something Curieus.—There is an old live oak stump on 
Mr. Cooper’s plantation (St. Simon’s) from which the ori- 
ginal stern post of the Constitution was taken. Shortly 
after the capture of the Guerriere by that veseel,-a bay tree 
sprung up from the centre of the old stump, and has con- 
tinued to flourish ever since; and, as an evergreen, may 
be seen at all times of the year, constantly increasing in 
beauty and in strength. We are told that Mr. Cooper 
guards it with uncommon care.—-Darien Gazette. — 


Solution of a Glacier.——-The Swiss have endeavoured to 
diminish a small glacier by means of hot water; and it 
‘appears they have succeeded. It is the glacier of Getroz, 
ics across a.part of the.course of the Drance in the 

alais. They, in 1821, erected wooden pipes, in order 
that the hot water might flow upon the glacier, and, 
penetrating the ice, form parallel fissures. this means, 
the intermediate masses of ice which impeded the.course 
of the Drance, were successively detached. Thus.a.mass 
of ice of enormous thickness, which, in 1821, covered 
the Drance to the extent of 1350 feet, was.reduced, in 





“tthe summer of 1822, to 498 feet. 





American Obituary.—Perhaps all our readers may not 
know that the announcement ef deaths in some parts of 
the United States is-often accom with invitations to 


.} the funeral. The following is‘a recent instance :—*‘ Died, 


on Wednesday evening, after a short illness, Ann Mum- 
ford King, in the 11th year of her age, daughter of Henry 
King. The friends of the family are respectfully invited 
to attend her funeral on Friday afternoon, at four o'clock, 
from Wo. 36, Nassau-street, village of Brooklyn.” 


Napoleon and the Bourbons.~-The following facte, though 
otherwise of little importance, are characteristic of the very 
different spirit of Bona and the Bourbons. In the 
city of agente during troubles of the revolution, 94 
religious houses, churches, and chapels, besides seme other 
buildings were demolished. To repair the injury thus 
done to the place, various: sums were expended by the 
Government in. promoting seapoonsmnents, of which the 
following is ca t—-Under the Republic and Bona- 
parte, there were ‘formed or built three lic walks 
planted with trees, a nursery, .a botanic en, a flower 
market, a veterinary + &@ museum of paintings and 
antiquities, four new bridges; the court of justice -was 
enlarged ; there were erected # prefect’s hotel, a casern, a 
new square, new quays on the Rhone:and the Soane, and 
the ruined parish churches were restored. To. Louis the 
Restaurateur, since 1814, the inhabitants.are indebted for, 
Ist, three new nunneries ;:2d, the re-establishment of: an 
old convent ; 8d, the foundation of a.sew central seminary 
for the brethren of Christian doctrine, new become the 
chief instructogs of youth :all over: France.—Voyage Pit- 
torcsque et Historique & Lyon, par M. Fortis. 


African Oak.—-A correspondent requests us to wam 
o- who veo yi yt business pens ap pais to 
work upon African Oak, of the poi fects of splin- 
ters of it when fun into the flesh. Me states that two 
sawyers in his neighbourhood have died from it, and 
several others have laid up. A.chemical analysis of 
the wood would put an end to: all daubts on the subject, 
—aenmigs save some valuable lives.—-Cheltenham Chro- 














| To be continued.] 


per-agents, and to Messrs. Smith, 192, Strand, London. 
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_ than by any other method. The Chemist. 











The Stuarts.—Some remains of James II. have been 
discovered in three leaden boxes, in the course of excava- 
tions for a foundation of a steeple of the church of St. 
Germain, near Paris, with this inscription :—** Here is 
a portion of the flesh and noble parts of the body of the 
most high, puissant, and illustrious, and most excellent 
Prince James Stuart, second of the name, King of Great 
Britain, born 23d October, 1633, deceased in France, at 
St. Germain-en-Laye, September 16, 1701.” The boxes 
are removed to the chief altar. 


Fannticism.—A woman in the canton of Appenzal, in 
June last, giving way to that unhappy fanaticism which 
now misleads the ignorant classes of society in that coun- 
try, killed her child to save it from the persecution of the 
evil spirit, whom she thought she' recognized in the fea- 
- < a stranger passing through the village in which 
she lived. 


Printers’ Ink too much for the Devil.—‘ Under the 
name of exorcism (says Mr. Bentham, in his Book of Fal- 
lacies) the Catholic liturgy contains a form of procedure 
for driving out devils. Even with the help of this instru- 
ment, the operation cannot be performed with the desired 
success, but by an operator qualified by boly orders for 
the working of this as well as so many other wonders. In 
our days, and in our country, the same object is attained, 
and beyond comparison more effectually, by so cheap an 
instrument as a common newspaper. Betore this talis- 
man, not only devils, but ghosts, vampires, witches, and 
all their kindred tribes, are drivea out of the Jand, never 
to return again; the touch of holy water is not so intole- 
rable to them as the bare smell of printers’ ink. 


Production of Gold and Silver in different parts of the 
world.—Of gold, the minesof Europe produce, in sterling, 
only £185,020. Northern Asia, £76,770. America, the 
rest of the total of £2,467,260 in the following propor- 
tions :—New Spain, £229,630. New Grenada, £672,500. 
Peru, £111,530. Potosi, and Provinces east of Buenos 
Ayres, £73,180. Chili, £400,550 and Brazil, £980,870. 
Of silver, the total amount of which is £7,319,670. Ku- 
rope produces £484,580, and Northern Asia, £199,630. 
America furnishes the reat:—New Spain, £4,945,340. 
oy £1,292,440; Potosi, &c. £1,019,070 and Chili, 

820. 


Pictures.—It'may not be uninteresting, in the history 
of pictures, to notice the money paid for three of the 
most celebrated collections known in this country :— 

1779, the Houghton, 232 pictures.........£40,555 
1798, the Orleans, 296 pictures...... 43,500 
1824, the Angerstein, 38 pictures ......... 57,000 
’ In the Houghton collection, ** The Consultation of the 
Doctors,” by Guido, was valued at £3,500—-** Holy 
Family,” by Vandyck, £1,600—** Magdalene at Christ's 
Feet,” by Rubens, £1,600—‘ Cook’s Shop,”’ by Teniers, 
£500. 


All over the.south-east. of Persia, to within a few miles 
of the Persian Gulph, the air is so dry that the brightest 
steel may be laid bare to the atmosphere at all hours, 
without incurring the slightest shade in its brilliancy. To 
find a rose with a sparkle of dew on it would be regarded 
as a miracle, from March to December. 


At this delightful season, any one visiting Ulverston 
would be well repaid for his journey, by the sight of the 
sea-gulls, upon the south-end of the Isle of Walney, where 
they build their nests, and have young, for about five or 
six weeks in May and June. Their numbersare astonish- 
ing. They make their nests upon the ground, at present 
covering ahout ¢hree acres, and in some parts they are 
so near each other that it is impossible to walk without 
causing great destruction to the household of the feathery 
tribe. They seldom lay more than three eggs, and their 
young, with the exception of the beak, greatly resemble 
ducks.—Boston Gazette. 


A Little Republic.—In the Journal ?Ami du Roi et de 
da Patric, published at Brussels, we find notices respect- 
ing a small Republic which has existed for eight years 
upon the frontiers of the territories of Prussia and the 
Netherlands. It is the village of Moresnet. The Mayor 
is elected every year by the inhabitants, and he exercises 
absolute power during the term ‘of his edministration.— 
European Review. 

Easy mote of fine-edging a Razor.—QOn the rough side 
of a strap of leather, or on the undressed calf-skin bind- 
ing of a book, rub a piece of tin, or common pewter 
spoon, for half a minute, or till the leather become glossy 
with the mettle. _ If the razor be over this leather 
about half a dozen times, it wi!l acquire a finer edge 
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The Wousgelvite. 


** Housckeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewel thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Food.—If plain animal food were taken but once a day, 
and men would substitute for the various ragouts, with 
which modern tables are so abundar.tly furnished, whole- 
some vegetables and pure water, or a weak ferment- 
ed beverage, for the more deleterious potetions of dis- 
tilled liquors, we should see health walking in the paths 
that are now crowded with the bloated victims of volup- 
tuousappetite. Millions of Gentoos have lived to an ad- 
vanced age, without having tasted of any thing that ever 

ssessed life, and been wholly free from a chain of ma- 
adies, which have scourged every civilized nation on the 
globe; the wandcring Arabs, who have traversed the bar- 
ren deserts of Sahara, subsisting on the scanty pittance of 
milk from the half-famished camel that carried them, have 
seen two hundred years roll round without a day’s sick- 
ness. The temperature of our food is an exceedingly im- 
portant consideration. We are accustomed to take it too 
warm, forgetful of the fact, that artificial heat destroys 
the muscular tone of the stomach, vitiates its secretions 
and its physical powers, and induces painful and danger- 
ous diseases of the liver. Let us take, then, another hint 
from the children of nature, who subsist on aliment of a 
temperature no higher than that of their own bodies, and 
who are generally hardy and long-lived, until the simpli- 
city of their habits is intercepted by the adoption of the 
vices brought among them by the civilized invaders of their 
native forests. — Medical Adviser. 








Correspondence. 


VEGETABLE PHENOMENON. 


—_-- 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srnr,—I was walking in the garden with some ladies 
yesterday evening, when one of them mentioned a circum- 
stance respecting the common garden bean, which ap- 
peared to me at the time almost incredible; but [ have 
since had convincing evidence of its being correct, both 
from the gardener and several other persons, who have 
taken particular notice of this natural curiosity. The fact 
is this: —The bean is observed every leap-year to alter its 
situation in the pod. For instance, last leap-year the eye 
of the bean was towards the stalk, in which positien it 
continued until the present year, when it altered; and, 
upon examination, it will be found that the eye is this 
year universally from the stalk, and towards the end of 
the bean. 
Being unable to account for the alteration, I was re- 
quested to refer the matter to you, and to desire you would 
either mention the circumstance in your next Kaleidoscope, 
or insert this, in order that some of your correspondents 
may endeavour to account for it; by doing which, you 
will particularly oblige those ladies, as well as 

Yours, &c. RUSTICUS. 

Wigan, August 12, 1824. 


animal 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In your paper, some months ago, I remember reading 
an account of a small onion being found in an egg; and I 
think you will agree with me, in thinking, that the following 
is not less singular. 

On the 18tb instant, on my opening an egg, I was greatly 
surprised to find, in the small end, an insect, commonly 
known by the name of earwig, in length about 14 inch, and 
which had.the usual hairy appearance they have when living. 
This, te many, may appear romantic, but I can assure you 
it is substantially true; and to afford the naturalist an op- 
portunity of commentary on the subject, I beg to assign 
some probable reason for the phenomenon. The fowls from 
which the eggs were gathered are kept on a wharf, at the 
south end of the town, where there is a great quantity of 
old bones shipped off for the country, and on depositing the 
bones on the wharf, the fowls, with great eagerness pick 
amongst them, and this earwig being greedily devoured, and 
having a bard hairy coat, the fowl’s stomach has not been 
able to digest it. Iam, yours &c. 











TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r.—During conversation, a few evenings ago, a young 
gentleman of my acquaintance happened to say, ‘* the 
quarrels of lovers is the renewing of love.” Another of 
the company (which consisted chiefly of your readers,) 
immeciately called in question the grammar of the sen. 
tence, insisting that the word ‘‘are” ought to be substi- 
tuted for ‘*is.” A warm debate ensued, and a wager of 
half a dozen bottles of wine was offered and accepted. 
The company being almost equally divided in opinion, it 
was unanimously left to your decision. Would you there- 
fore be so kind as to ‘‘ give in your award,” in some cor- 
ner of your valuable little paper at your earliest conveni- 
ence, and by so doing, oblige, amongst the rest, your well 
wisher, DURYNG., 





VULGAR CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
«What's in a name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 





S1r,—With due deference to the love-stricken Juliet, 
I presume to deny her inference. Is there not something 
more inexpressibly delightful in the soft gliding name of 
rose (the hissing consonant softened into a z) than if 
this sweet scented sweet looking flower was designed by 
the vile epithet of Devil’s Wort, Adder’s Tongue, &e. &c. 
In illustration of this argument of mine, allow me to 
adduce a fact, which having occasionally fallen under the 
observation of all your readers, will enable them to judge 
for themsclves as.to its correctness. Are we not all in the 
constant habit of associating certain ideas with certain 
names? Do we not, when we hear Angelina, Seraphina, 
and Laura announced, naturally expect to see elegant ac- 
complished women? Have we the same expectations 
when Deborah, Abigail, or Rebecca are spoken of? I 
need not, in this age of externals, tell you how much peo- 
ple are influenced by outside shew. How often do we hear 
this observation made, when speaking of those who have 
suddenly risen into note, ** I do not know why they have 
succeeded so well, but they have got a name?”” Does not 
this shew us that there is much in a name? Would you 
not, Mr. Editor, with all your exemption from vulgar 
prejudice and illiberal conclusions, be much surprised if 
you heard that Mr. Luke Lump was a brilliant, animated, 
elegant youth, and Miss Bridget Huggins an educated 
benutiful woman? and yet Lump might be light, and 
Biddy bewitching, it is possible; but what a pity they had 
such names. Did any amatory poet, from Ovid to ‘Tom- 
my Moore, ever celebrate the charms of their mistresses 
with any of these lamentable disfigurations? Is there a 
Jenny, Sally, or Dolly immortalized in verse? Could we 
sympathize with the woes of a Dickey, a Tommy, or a 
Bob? undonbtecily not: would not the introduction of such 
names tur! to ferce the most pathetic elegy or most ele- 
gant eulogy that was ever written? ‘* Tis true, ’tis pity,” 
however nity “iis, ’tis true. Therefore, Mr. Editor, join 
with me iz derrecating the thick-headed gistinacy with 
which many parents continue to brand their unoffending 
progeny with these odious appellations. Is it not, alas! 
unfortunate enough to be born a Huggins, a Dobbins, a 
Wigans, or a Shufflebottom (with a thousand other vil- 
lanous compounds?) but deliberately to inflict the addi- 
tional cruelty ef Joan, Daniel, Rachael, or Jonas, is a 
cold-blooded atrozity no words can justify; and the plea 
of a grandmother Bridget, or an aunt Judith, is a poor 
extenuation for inflicting these barbarities upon the suc- 
ceeding generations. I, Mr. Editor, who narrowly escaped 
Joan and Grizzle, may be allowed to speak feelingly. I 
owe my escape from paternal authority to the warm in- 
terference of my good mother, who, having herself 
suffered from the same cause, sedulously sought to pro- 
tect her children from it. When Alice Durmont pleads 








July. THOMAS HEALEY. 
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wuy,—** God bless them, she had nothing else to give | Mr. Bulmer. 


them,” with similar kindness my mother determined never Richard Hobson, Esq. the owner of the premises, and 


to give us such appellations as we might hereafter feel 
mortified to acknowledge; she being herself anathema- 
tized by the singularly odious name of Rebecca (odious 
in despite of Rebecca the Jewess) and a thousand times 
more odious by its abbreviation, Beckey. I have heard 
her often relate an anecdote of a lady asking her if she 
really was called Beckey, and being answered in the affir- 
mative, replied, ** Indeed you don’t look like a Beckey,” 
her determination thenceforward was irrevocably fixed, 
to call none of her children by such ill-boding appellations, 
but she was compelled, poor woman, into a kind of compro- 
mise with her lord and master (he having the baptizing 
of usin his own hands) but he conceded Joan and Grizzle, 
provided she did not insist upon Clemintina or Wilhelmina; 
aud having carried this point in the first instance, yielded, 
as is usually the case in the succeeding ones, and quietly 
christened my sister, Sophia, without a murmur, comfort- 
ing himself that as her name was merely Greek for Wisdom, 
it was much the same as Faith, Hope, or Charity. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you think the insertion of this 
may move the hard hearts of godfathers and godmothers 
to content themsclves with teaching in the vulgar tongue, 
without stigmatizing their unconscious victims with vul- 
gar names, I hope you will not reject my humble efforts 
in their behalf; and I call upon you with greater confidence 
to assist me, when I recollect how many times you must 
have felt gratified when you hear the plebeian name of 
** Smith’ softened and refined by the more elegant Preno- 
men ** Egerton.” If you reject my corrrespondence, I 
shall console myself with thinking you have no more 
sense than if your name was Gaby or Habakuk.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, EARINE. 


AVvertisement. 


THEATRE DU PETIT LAZARY DE PARIS, DE MESSRS. 
MAFFHY, YORK HOTEL, TARLETON-STREET. 
POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK. | . 
BY porticular desire of a great number of distinguished 
Individuals, Messrs. MAFFEY will submit, This Rvening 
(Mondey) the 23d instant, and every Evening during the 
week, except RPHEL 
ORPHELIE AND VALASKI, 
A grand Folonnais Melo-dramatic Spectacle, in which will 
be seen the sublime effects of a Storm on Shore: the whole 
embellished with dances, ballets, disguises, changes, decora- 
tions, and rich and elegant dresses, &c. 

For the first time will be presented a great number of 
Metauimorphoses—an allegorical subject on the Battle of Wa- 
terlov, entitled 

THE DEATH OF A HERO. 

By general desire, Messrs. Maffey will again submit, on 
Monday, the 23d, Tuesday, the 24th, and Weduesday, the 
25th, the superb Maritime view of 

THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

Ov Thursday the 26th, and Friday the 27th, for the final 
e\ owe, Will be substituted for the above view, the magnificent 
picturesque maritime representation of 

THE CITY AND PORT OF GAETE, 
in which will be seen the celebrated Mount Pausilipe, the 
sea covered with vessels, and its margin animated by num- 
bers of moving figures, together with many other amusing 
matters, which will be detailed in the bills of the day. 

Doors to be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance 
to commence at half-past Eight precisely. 


\ TILLMER and Co. 25, LonD-8TREET (opposite W. 
and T. Greason’s Tea Warehouse) have on sale up- 

wards of 5000 Pieces of the most celebrated Vocal and Instru- 
meatal MUSIC, which they are selling at HAF the published 
prices. Best Music Paper 3s. per quire. 

Printing and Bookbinding neatly executed 

A large Assortment of Stationery, Bibles, Prayers, Sehoo) 
books, and other publications on Sale. . 


VYUHE Public are respectfully informed that the REAL 

SWISS GIANTESS, dressed in the full costume of her 
eountry, is just arrived from London, where she was visited 
by upwards of 30,000 persons, among whom were several 
members of the Royal Family, and many of the most dis- 
tinguished nobility; and is now exhibiting at STOAKES’ 
ROOMS, CHURCH-STREET,. Begins to-morrow (SATtuRDAY) 
the 2istinstant. Open from Ten in the Morning till dusk. 
Admittance, 1s.; Children half-price. 


Antiquittes. 


More Relics of Antiquity.—We have just been favoured 
with a sight of several relics of antiquity, which were last 






































weck found in digging a cellar where the house lately 
tood, in the Haymarket, in this city, in the occupation of 


consist of a large stone vessel, of a circular form,'2 feet 6 
inches in circumference, and 16 inches in height, in very 
fine preservation. Also a large square Roman brick, 
curiously indented. A sort of cinder, with pieces of pot 
firmly adhering to it. The lower jaw, with the teeth 
complete, of an animal, supposed to have been a bear. 
Likewise several fragments of the horns of the roe-buck ; 
together with many pieces of wood, bones, and shells. 
The most remarkable circumstance connected with the 
above discovery is, that the house which stood upon the 
site where those relics have been found was a very ancient 
one, and they were buried above nine feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, where the black soil, mixed with acorns 
and other vegetable matter, seemed to denote that it was 
still in its primitive state. Hence it is clear that they must 
have been there many hundred years, and as the place 
where they were found is in the vicinity of the sup 

site of the Roman palace and its baths, we intended to 
have dwelt at greater length on the subject, but our 
crowded columns this week prevent us from doing so.— 
York Herald. 


Eo Correspondents. 


(% The engraving explanatory of our series of gymnasia 
having been delayed somewhat beyond the expected pe- 
riod, we must postpone the appearance of No. VIII until 
next week. 


¢% The following note, intended for the Mercury, was 
excluded on Friday last for want of room. We give it 
a place here, in preference to deferring its appearance 
another week. It may do much good to the natives of 
Bolton, if they guess who the GREAT MAN alluded to 
1S t— ‘ 

BoLton SguaBsiEs.--J. D. whose letter has remained for 
some time unanswered, owing to its being directed for J. 
Smith (who is frequently from home) instead of to the 
editor, is informed that we have heard that an individual 
has taken up his residence in Bolton, against whose vil- 
lanous character the inhabitants cannot be too much on 
their guard. His name we shall not, for the present, state, 
although circumstances may render it necessary to do so 
shortly. We know his tricks and rascality by experience, 
as he endeavoured to extort money from us, as a condition 
for suppressing certain disclosures which he threatened to 
make to the public, if we did not buy him over. We know 
that he has attempted similar intimidation with others; 
and that the infamous practice is hiscommon habit. For 
our own parts, we set him at utter defiance, and told him, 
what we now repeat, that he is the most unprincipled 
and barefaced rascal we ever met with.—We have paid so 
dearly for exposing swindlers of various descriptions, that 
we are obliged to be somewhat guarded in speaking even 
of such.a fellow as this; although we shall be tempted to 
speak plainer, if the “‘gall’d jade” may take the hint and 
“wince.” We beg to request of our correspondent, that, 
if any notice should be taken of this “ broad hint” in the 
Bolton papers, he will favour us with a copy, as we have no 
opportunity of seeing them. 

















Counci, or Ten.—The critical and cynical Decemviri have 
this week trespassed so much upon the limits generally pre- 
scribed for their effusions, that we should not prolong the 
subject, if their present letter contained any thing which 
called for reply. ‘As far as regards ourselves, there is little 
which we find occasion to notice, as we do not feel in any 
degree piqued at the broad hint of the Council, that we are 
not endowed with “thesinging grace.” Singing is neither 
our forte ner our profession; and we have not the vanity 
even to attempt, like our critics, to “‘ hum the town” with 
sham pretensions. (Doyetake?) Seriously, the differenee 
between these gentlemen and ourselves consists in this very 
material point: —they seek to bring about reforms (if such 
be their real object) by flagellation; whilst we prefer the 
system of encouragement. The plaudits of the public, 
and the commendations of the critic, have done more to 
produce good actors, than hisses, catcalls, or cynical and 
unfeeling attacks, and personal reflections. We could men- 
tion several superior performers of both sexes, who have 
been passed over by the Council of Ten, as if they were 
altogether beneath their notice. In short, it appears to us, 
that they are always out of humour if their own Magnus 
Apollo is not amongst the dramatis persone. As for the 
error respecting Mrs. Bunn, we have examined the manu- 
script, which is so very jadistinct and jumbled that the 


The relics are now in the possession of | Muzziinc Docs—We decline the insertion of Cautious’s let- 


ter, recommending the close muzzling of dogs. Nothing 
can be more cruel, or dangerous in its consequences. If 
our correspondent has access to the Morning Chronicle, we 
request his attention to an excellent letter on this subject, 
which appeared a few days since, which we shall take an 
early opportunity of publishing, as it entirely coincides 
with the opinions we have long entertained on the subject. 
In the mean time we avail ourselves of the following ex- 
tract: ; 
“Close muzzling,’ J understand to mean sufficiently tight 
to prevent the dogs biting, and consequently so tight as 
to prevent his drinking also; for as a dog cannot drink 
without protruding his tongue to lap, sufficient rvom 
to do so would equally enable him to bite; his drink- 
ing therefore is clearly meant to be prevented; and as 
a stinting supply of water is one of the leading causes 
of hydrophobia, the consequence of this regulation will 
be an artificial, a forced, nay, cruel and foolish multi- 
plication of this distressing and horrid evil! - It may be 
pretended that a dog, by being unmuzzled at home, on his 
return at night, will have a sufficient supply of water; 
this I deny, for not only is that supply frequently, out 
of his reach, but I maintain from close observation, that 
at this period of the year eepectally. a.dog not only re- 
quires drink frequently whilst abroad, but that he ought to 
have access to water, for the additional object of cleansi 
his tongue from the abundant flow of » and whic 
cannot have escaped the perception of the most negligent ; 
this saliva, locked up, as it were, by close muzzling, in 
itself (in my humble opinion) may be a hastener, if not a 
primary cause of his turning rabid; at any rate, the 
stinting him of water, by close muzzling day, will 
cause more cases of hydrophobia than the restraint from 
oy pel 7 Lp neal an {1 eres home will 
ve facility to the propagating of an ev: us artificial 
created, and in the very centre of entire families ! . 


Bristo. CorRRESPONDENTs.—Our friend, whose whimsical 
rhyming lettér 1s inserted in a preceding column, will 
please to accept our thanks for the interest he has expres- 
sed for the prosperity of the Kaleidoscope. As for intro- 
ducing it into Bristol, direct, there are impediments which 
are easily explained. Unless we had, in the first instance, 
8 sufficient number of subscribers to cover the weekly car- 
riage, it would, obviously, neither answer our purpose, nor 
the wishes of our kind friends. There is, however, a very 
easy mode of obtaining the work, in towns where there me 
no agents appointed expressly for the purpose. Messrs, 
Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Booksellers, Paternoster-row, 
London, have a regular weekly supply of the Kaleidoscope, 
which maybe had from them, by any provincial bookseller, 
along with his monthly Magazine parcel, or oftener, accord- 
ing to the frequency of his communications with the Lon- 
don bookseller. If the country Agent only receives his 
parcels once a month, he would, of course, be supplied with 
the Kaleidoscopes of four weeks at one time. With a pub- 
lication of a literary and miscellaneous nature like ours, 
this mode of obtaining the work is preferred by many per- 
sons, and we hope that our Bristol friends will give it a 
trial, unless they are sufficiently numerous to render an 
immediate and weekly supply desirable. 

¢% Since we wrote the preceding note we have discovered 
that we shall be obliged te postpone our friend’s acceptable 
favour until ournext. It would occupy considerable space, 
unless we chose to divide it, which we wish to avoid. We 
shall forward to the London Agent an extra number of our 
work this week, for the express purpose of being forwarded 
to Bristol, by way of experiment. 








Tue Counc or Tew.—In our opinion, S. W. gives too much 
importance to the critiques he condemns, by the serious. 
ness with which he treats them. His letter, if published, 
would swell out a subject which has already occupied too 
large a share of our present publication. 


We have been favoured with the communication of Q. 


Observator’s letter must be re-perused, before we can deter- 
mine upon the propriety of giving it publicity. 











Music.—In our next publication, we purpose introducing Mr. 
Tilley's song, already acknowledged. 


Timothy Thoughtful and Josephus shall appear next week. 








Printed, published, anc sold, EVERY TuEsDay, by E. 

SMITH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-street; E. Willan, Bold-street ; 
M. Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; 
M. Walker, Milliner, Tea-dealer, and Stationer, 47,. 
Mount Pleasant; B. Gamage, 11, Clarcnce-street ; and 
J. Lowthian, Library, 3, Great George-place; fur 
ready money only. 


( For the list of Country Agents, see the top of the first 





‘Council must be content to share the blame with us. 
Their writing is sometimes as hasty as their tempers. 


page of the Kaleidoscope, inserted the first Tuesday in 
each month. 
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